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PREFACR 



While pursuing my researches into ancient Indian history 
I Kghted upon two ancient Sanskrit manuscripts containing 
interesting information on many new and important topics. 

One of them, the Nitiprakaiika, has been, I believe, up 
to now, utterly tmknown, and the other, the Sukraniti, 
though known to exist, has never been properly described 
and published. 

The Nitiprakasika is ascribed to Yaidamp^yana and gives 
among other valuable matter a full account of the Dhanur- 
veda. It contains in fact the only accurate description 
which we possess of the various arms and war implements of 
the ancient Hindus. I esteemed it therefore proper to give 
as many passages as possible in full, though well aware 
I run the risk of tiring the reader by a long enumeration of 
weapons. 

The chapter taken out of the Sukraniti, on the other hand, 
abounds with useful and interesting information, all the more 
worthy of being communicated, as it enters into subjects 
connected with war and politics from a truly Indian stand- 
point, which may perhaps command additional attention 
now that a war is being waged within the north-western 
boundaries of ancient India. 

The organisation of the ancient Indian armies is well and 
dearly described in its outlines ; the division of the army 
into a veteran reserve and young line-troops is remarkable. 
The same can be said of the laws according to which war 
ought to be conducted. The maxims of the Dharmayuddha 
recall to our memory the laws of chivalry existing during 
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the Middle-ages, and the former like the latter seem odIj to 
have been followed when it appeared convenient to do so ; for 
some of the most renowned Indian heroes, as Bama and 
Krsna, are credited with having stooped at times to mean 
and treacherous acts, in order to gain victory. In recent 
times we have witnessed a revival of this humane feeling, 
in the outcry which was raised against explosive bullets and 
in the Geneva Convention, which was instituted to mitigate 
the horrors of war. 

It is of peculiar interest that the statements found in 
these two ancient works tally with the few remarks on 
Indian army organisation which we glean from the frag- 
ments of ancient Qxeek and Eoman writers. 

The NitiprakSiika and the Sukraniti, while testifying to 
a high civilisation prevailing in ancient India, cast also some 
light on the recension of such works as the Mahabharata and 
the Manavadharmadastra. 

The difficult and intricate question abo)it the ancient home 
of gunpowder and firearms, I trust to have finally settled. 

I may close with the remark that this book should only be 
considered as an occasional offshoot of my studies in Indian 
history, and as nothing more. 

GUSTAV OPPERT. 

Madras, 23rd August 1880. 
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ON THE WEAPONS, 

ARMY ORGANISATION AND POLITICAL 

MAXIMS OP THE ANCIENT HINDUS, 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 

TO GUNPOWDER AND FIREARMS 



CHAPTER I. 

ON THE WEAPONS AND WAR IMPLEMENTS OP THE ANCIENT 

HINDUS. 

Our knowledge of the history of the ancient Hindus is very 
limited, and there is not much hope of our becoming better 
informed, as the most important factor for providing such 
knowl9dge, i.e.^ a historical literature or a sufficient number 
of authentic records is not existing in India, in fact seems 
never to have existed. While we possess ample material to 
reconstruct to some extent the history of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, Hebrews, Persians or Greeks, the Hindus 
have left us no sufficiently trustworthy records of the past, to 
enable us to do the same with respect to Indian history, 
that has been done to the history of other ancient nations. 

The combined influences of climate, geographical position, 
poKtical circumstances, education, religious belief, and habit 
have conspired to destroy any taste for historical researches, 
even if such had existed formerly. Internecine wars, all the 
more cruelly conducted, as they severed the links of previous 
relationship and friendship, either undertaken for the sake of 
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political or religious supremacy, and continual invasions of 
foreigners unsettling entirely all domestic affairs and civic 
arrangements could not excite so great an interest as to be 
remembered with care and committed to posterity by recording 
them. Nobody likes to remember saddening occurrences, and 
a few bright spots excepted, the political history of India 
reveals one of the most dismal pictures of human existence. 

Moreover the exalted position in the social ladder which a 
Brahman occupies in his own estimation, does not induce him 
to interest himself in the worldly fate of t'ihers. Every 
Brahman regards himself as a descendant of one of the great 
divine sages, and obtains, if pious, final beatitude through this 
descent. To ensure it he has to remember and to revere the 
memory of his three immediate predecessors — father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather; and, as Qvery previous ancestor 
has observed the same practice, he is in his mind certain of 
his ultimate prosperity. Why should he, therefore, engage 
himself in the investigation of a subject in which he is not 
interested and wHch can confer on him no benefit P 

The subject of Indian history is a veiy difficult one, not 
only from the absence of trustworthy ancient records, but 
also from the necessity — and in this respect it resembles all 
Asiatic histoiy — that the historian should be an Orientalist. 
Historical science is strictly allied to, and dependent on, 
philological science, and without a knowledge of the mother 
tongue of a nation, or, at all events of the languages in which 
the original and most important sources of its histoiy are 
recorded, no person is competent to undertake to write the 
history of a nation, for, being unable to read the original 
records himself, first,he is not able to judge them critically ; and, 
secondly, it is beyond his power to detect any mistakes made 
by translators. Were all reports true and all translations 
correct, the drudgery and anxiety of a historian would bo 
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considerably reduced, but reports and translations which fulfil 
these requirements are still a desideratum} 

The two great epics and the pur&nas are the works which 
mainly represent the historical branch of Indian literature. 
But woe betide him who would look up to them as authentic 
and trustworthy sources. However important and interest- 
ing in many other respects, historical accuracy is not a 
quality they aim at ; for they are rather a depository of 
legendary myths, which are enlarged by an imagination 
morbidly fond jpf wonders. Nevertheless they must not be 
quite thrown away as useless, for they may contain here and 
there some grains of historical truth, as a rock may contain 
some dispersed gr|ins of gold, though they can with difficulty 
only be separated from their less precious surroundings. 
Besides the epics and puranas, the law-books make sometimes 
. occasional remarks which throw light on historical subjects ; 

they together with the works on polity allow us merely an 
insight into the manners and customs of the old Hindus; 
and in this respect they are of the highest importance. In 
the following pages we shall discuss the customs of the 
ancient Indians so far as they beau: on the nature of their 
arms. Two ancient Sanskrit works, the Nitipraka6ika of 
Yaisampayana and the Sukraniti of XJdanas or Sukr3;carya, 
are in my possession which contain important, and up to the 
present generally unknown information on this subject, which 
I hope will be of interest to the reader. 

^ Tet in this time of literary upholstery people desirous of gaining literary 
success often overlook these facts so evident to aU outsiders. A sad example 
of labor thus thrown away and of much patient research so fruitlessly spent, 
is the voluminous history of the Mongols, in the preface of the first volume 

! of which the author, Mr. Henry H. Howorth, says that he approaches * the 

problem as an ethnologist and historian and not as a linguist,* and that Jie 
had ' no access to the authorities in their original language, and only to 
translations and commentaries.' This confession, however honest, need not 
have been made, as the work itself throughout suggests by its defects the 
want of linguistic attainments which for a writer on oriental history is a 

I conditio sine qud non. 

2 
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The Nitiprakafiika is an extract from a larger work devoted 
to the Niti^astra,^ which is ascribed to Yaidampayana, the 
same to whom the Yajurveda is assigned, and who recited 
the contents of the Mahabharata to Janamejaya, the great- 
grandson of Arjuna, the son of Pan4u. Yaidampayana 
is introduced in the NltiprakS^ika as commimicating at 
Taksai^ila in the Fanjab to the same king Janamejaya the 
nature of the Dhanurveda, the peculiarity of the weapons and 
of all the matter connected with war and the administration 
of the kingdom. The Nitiprakasikd. is divided into eight 
books, the first five speak about the Dhanurveda and 
weapons in general, the sixth and seventh contain remarks 
on the divisions and constitution of an axmy, and tiie eighth 
on different subjects connected with the royal prerogative 
and the duties of subjects. 

Horace Hayman Wilson, the eminent Sanskrit scholar, has 
devoted a special article to " the art of war as known to the 
Hindus ;" but this excellent essay was written many years ago 
and does not enter deeply into the question of gunpowder 
and firearms, which is particularly commented upon in the 
following lines. 

The smallest unit of the Indian army, a patti^ is described 
to consist of 1 chariot, 1 elephant, 3 horses, and 5 men. The 
Sendmukha, Gulmo,y Qana^ Vdhinly Prtand, Oamu, and Amkint 
are respectively three times as big as the corps preceding 
them, and the 9th formation, which was called Aksauhim and 
was considered to represent a complete army, was ten times 
as numerous as the preceding Anikini.* The Nitipraka6ika, 
after describing the original patti, goes on to say that a chariot 
has a retinue of 10 elephants, 100 horses, and 1,000 men ; 

2 1 hope soon to obtain a copy of this work, as it is in the library of one 
of my native friends. It is perhaps the work alluded to in the following words 
contained in the Afivalftyana Gyhya: **Sumantu-Jaimini-Vai§ampayana- 
Paila-sQtrabh&shya-bharata-mah&bhftrata-dharmacary&h. ' ' 

' Amarako^, II, viii, 48 and 49 ; Nltiprakadikft, vii, 5. *' Eko ratho 
gajascaiko narah paiica hay ah traya^." 
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an elephant one of 100 horses and 1,000 men; ahorse one of 
1,000 soldiers, and that a foot soldier had ten followers^ 

Aooording to the first mentioned scale the different corps 
wonld have the following strength : — 



Army Corps, 



Chariot. 



Elephant. 



Horse. 



Foot. 



Patti 

Senamukha 

Gulma 

Gana 

Vaidnl 

Prtana 

Oamti 

Anlkinl 

Akfaohi^I 



1 

3 

9 

27 

81 

243 

729 

2,187 

21,870 



1 
3 

9 

27 

81 

243 

729 

2,187 

21,870 



3 

9 

27 

81 

243 

729 

2,187 

6,561 

65,610 



5 

15 

45 

135 

405 

1,215 

3,645 

10,935 

109,350 



According to the second estimate one chariot alone demands 
an extraordinary number of supporters. And indeed the 
Nitiprakasika lays down that the various army corps should 
have the following constitution* : — 



Army Corps. 



Chariot. 



Elephant. 



Horse. 



Foot. 



Patti 

Senamukha . . • . 

Gulma 

Gtij^ia 

Vahinl .. .'. 

Prtana .. 

Gamtl . • . . . . 

Anlkinl 

Ak^auhinl . . • • 



1 


10 


1,000 


3 


30 


3,000 


9 


9a 


9,000 


27 


270 


27,000 


81 


810 


81,000 


243 


2,430 


243,000 


729 


7,290 


729,000 


2,187 


21,870 


2,187,000 


21,870 


218,700 


21,870,000 



100,000 

300,000 

900,000 

2,700,000 

8,100,000 

24,800,000 

72,900,000 

218,700,000 

2,187,000,000 



* Nltiprakafiika vii, 6-8. 

6. Naga date rathaayasya 6atam afivassahanugah 
sahasram tu narah prokta^i parivara nrp&j^ya. 

7. Ekasyaikasya nagasya datam advah prayayinah 
padatayah sahasram tu pratyaAgedyanuyayinal^. 

8. Ekasyaikasya cadvasya sahasram tu padatayah 

dada caitan pattln yufiktya kartsnena gai^ana tviyam. 
» Nltiprakafiika, vii, 9-11, 27-30. 

9. Eko ratho dato gajah sahasram catra y&jrnah 
laksasatikhya narah pattavevam agre'pi yojana. 
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The Hindu delights in large numbers, and to this propen- 
sity must be ascribed this exorbitant calculation. The popu* 
lation of the whole earth is generally assumed to amount 
to 1,075,000,000 souls, and in the Nitiprakadika we are told 
that a complete army requires a number of men, which 
surpasses by more than a half the number of all the inhabit- 
ants of this globe. 

The Sukraniti gives a much more sensible distribution. 
According to that work the aggregate of the military unit 
would be 5 chariots, 10 elephants, 40 camels, 64 bulls, 320 
horses, and 1,280 men.® 

The formation of an army into different columns is a 
subject to which great attention was paid. Four different 
kinds of such columns or vyuhas are enumerated— the Damdaj 
Bhoga^ Asamhata, Bud Mandala ; the first had 17 varieties, 
the second 5, the third 6, and the fourth 2. Besides these, 
five most important columns were not enrolled in any of 
these four sets ; they were called Vardha, Makara, Oaruda^ 
KrauncUj and Padma? 



10. Pratya&gaistrigunaih sarvaih kram&t ftkhjA yathottaram 
anlkinlm dategtu^iam fthurakfaTiMplm budh&h. 

11. Sen&muklie tu giu;dt&^ trayadcaiva ratha gaj&(L 
triihdat tiilak^apadat&h trisahasram hi T&jinah ; &c., &c. 

27. Ak^auhii^yftni tvekaviih6atsalia8ra9i janadhipa 
tatha c&^tatotam caiva saptatim rathagftm viduti. 

28. Aft&datesahasr&^i dye lakse ca naredvara 
tatha saptadatam oaiva gajan&m ga9an& tviyam. 

29. Pve ko^l caiva lak^a^am aet&dai§a mahipate 
tatha saptatisahasra gandharvaddlghrayayinatL. 

30. Dye c&rbude oa kotidcapyaft&dadasamlritah 
lak^a^am saptatidcaiya padatlnam itlyatl. 

; See Sukranlti, Chapter V, dlokas 20, 21. 
' See Nltipiakafiika, yi, 3-9. 

3. DaQ4o bhogo^saihhatadca ma^^al^'i^yl)^ eva ca 
vydhatcatvara eyaite te^u bhedftn braylmyaham. 

4. Pradaro dr4haka88atyadcapabht!i8yakfireya ca 
guprati?tlio*prati9tha§ca dyeno vijayasafijayau. 
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All these troops were oommanded by generals, whose rank 
depended upon the number of troops under their orders. 
The ministers of the king held mostly also the office of 
generals. 

All the soldiers, from the private to the oommander-in- 
chief , received their pay regularly every month. The crown- 
prince, who was generally the next in command to the 
king, received every month 5,000 varvasy or gold coins ;• the 
commander-in-chief drew 4,000 varvas; the atiratha, the 
first charioteer, who was usually a royal prince, received 3,000 
varvas ; the maharatha 2,000 varvas; the rathika and the 
gajayodhi^ 1,000 varvas each ; the ardharatha 500 varvas ; 
the ekaratha (commander of a chariot), and the leader of an 
elephant got each 300 niskas. The general commanding all 
the cavalry obtained 3,000 niskas ; the general in command 
of the whole infantry received 2,000 niskas. An officer 
commanding 1,000 men of infantry got 500 niskas ; an officer 
who led the same number of troopers received 1,000 niskas ; 



5. Yid&loTijayah stici sthtivo karnadcamUmukhah 
mukh&syoyijayaficeti dan <jlaflaptada6fttmakah. 

6. GomtLtrika haihsika ca saiic&il dakatastatha 
evam karapatantlti bhogabhedastu paiLca vai. 

7. Ardhacandrakataddhaxo yajraddakatakastatha 
fifftgi ca kakapadica godhiketyaparasmrtah. 

8. Aaaifahatah 9a4vid}ias8yat ityahurvytiliakovidftti 
sarvabhadro durjayasca mai;L4a^opi dvidba iti. 

8. y&rfthl makaraTytilio gftru^a^ krauflca eva ca 

padmadyadcaiLgavaikalyat etebbyaste prthak Bmrt&hv 

" The value of the varva, which is an ancient coin, is difficult to detennine. 

In the Nltiprakft6ika, VI, 89-101, the rewards which are to be given to 

soldiers who kiU a king, a crown-prince, a commander-in-chief, a leader of 

an Ak^auhi^l, a councillor, and a minister, &c., &c., aire also fixed in varvas. 

89. Dadyftt prahr^to niyutam varvaj^am rajagh&tine 
tadardhantatsutavadhe senapativadhe tatha. 

90. Akfauhiolpativadhe tadardham paricaksate 
mantryam&tyavadhe caiva tadardham tu pradftpayet, &c., &c. 

l§loka89 is also found in the E&mandakiya, XIX, 18, having been most 
probably taken from this work of YaidampAyana. 
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an officer who had 100 small pattis under his command and 
who must ride on a horse drew only 7 varvas, whfle a private 
got 5 suvarnas. 

The following fourteen persons got only each 15 varvas a 
month : — 1, an elephant driver ; 2, a charioteer ; 3, an ensign- 
bearer ; 4, a superintendent of wheels ; 6, an officer in 
command of 300 men of infantry; 6, a camel-express; 
7, a messenger ; 8, the head gate-keeper ; 9, the chief -bard ; 
10, the chief-singer ; 11, the chief panegyrist ; 12, the head 
store-keeper; 13, the army paymaster, and 14, the muster 
master.* The Sukraniti contains another scale of salaries.^^ 

If this scale of salaries is correct and if the salaries were 
really paid, one would feel inclined to think, that an 
extensive gold currency existed in ancient India. 

Armour was worn by the warriors, and even elephants and 
horses were similarly protected. 

The description of the weapons which follows in this 
chapter is mainly taken from the Nitipraka6ika. 



« See Nltiprakafiikft, VII, 33-42. 

33. Yuvarajftya vaxvft^am pancasahasrakl bhqrtiti 
sarvasen&praQetre ca catussahasrakl ca sA. 

34. Bhytiscfttirathe deyft varvfti;iftm trisahasrakam 
mahdrath&ya sahasradvayam rftj^adhimasakam. 

36. Vetanam rathikayatha sahasram gajayodhine 
dadyat ardharathayatha vetanam ilatapancakam. 

36. Ekasmai rathikayatha tadqrse gajasadine 
niekanam trifiatam dadyat yatastau tatkutumbinfiu. 

37. Sarvafivadhipatl rajfiastrisahasram sa carhati 
padatadhipatUcapi dvisahasrasya bhajanam. 

38. Fadatanam sahasrasya netre pancadatam smrtam 
tatha cafivasabasrefie sabasram vetanam bbavet. 

39. Satapattyadbipe sapta varvanam bayayayine 
padataye suvarnanam paiicakam vetcmam bbavet. 

40. Gajayantussaratbefica dbvajine cakrapaya ca 
padatitridatefiaya patbikostracaraya ca. 

41. Varttikadbipateficapi vetrinam pataye tatba 

Btltamagadbavandmam pataye vivadhadhipe. 

42. Senaya bbrtidbatre ca bbatanam gananapare 
masi masi tu varvanam dadapanca ca vetanam. 

10 See Sukramti, Cbapter V, iSl. 23-28. 
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The Httndu is fond of connecting everything, even the most 
material substance, with some metaphysical cause. We 
must not be surprised, therefore, if weapons and arms do not 
make an exception to this rule. 

A supernatural origin is ascribed to all armour. The 
primeval Daksa had two daughters — Jaya and Suprabhft — 
who were given in marriage to Kri^va, the mind-begotten 
son of Brahma. Jaya became, according to a promise of 
Brahma, the mother of all weapons and missiles, while her 
sister Suprabhd. brought forth at first ten sons who were 
called Samharas restraining spells ; and afterwards through 
the special favor of Brahma an eleventh son, Sarvamocana 
(releaser of all), was bom." 

The knowledge of everything connected with weapons 
and arms is confined to the Dhanurveda, t.^., the knowledge 
of the bow, and he only, who is well acquainted with this 
Veda, can hope to conquer his foes. The Dhanurveda is one 
of the four XJpavedas. Even the gods had originally no 
intimate acquaintance with the precepts of the Dhanurveda, 
and this deficiency was one of the causes why they were at 
one time totally defeated by the demons or asuras. Eventu- 
ally the gods were instructed in the mysteries of the 
Dhanurveda ; and this Veda was communicated to Prthu by 
Brahma himself. 

The Dhanurveda when personified is credited with 
possessing four feet, eight arms, and three eyes, and 
Sankhyayana is mentioned as the head of his Gotra or race. 
In his four arms on the right he holds a thunderbolt (vaj'ra)^ 

" See Nltiprakftdika, 1, 46-47 ; II, 38. 

45. KfHa^YO m&nasah piitro dve jftye tasya sammate 
jayA ca suprabha caiva dak^akanye mah&matl. 

46. Jay& labdhavarft matto (a) fostrft^yastra^yasUta vai 
padcftt dato para c&pi tftvat putr&n ajljanat. 

47. SamhftTftn nftmadurdharfan durftkr&man ballyasa^ 
mantradaiyatasaihyogat tostra9ya8tratvam apnuvan. 

38. Sarvamocananama tu suprabhatanayo mahan 

muktamoktakhiladamo madyarat (a) prathitah parafi. 

(a) Brahma speaks here himself. 
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a sword (khadga), a bow {dhanu), and a discus (caJcra) ; in his 
four arms on the left are a hundred-killer {iataghni)^ a olub 
(gada)y a spear (iula)^ and a battle axe (patfiia). Hir orest 
is provided with charms ; his body is polity ; his armour is a 
spell ; his heart represents withdrawing spells ; his two earrincpfl 
L tie weapons and nussiles; his olkents are the varied 
war movements ; his eyes are yellow ; he is girt with the 
garland of victory, and he rides on a bull.^^ 

The spell which effects the destruction of one's enemies 
and which grants victory is as follows : Om namo bhagavate 
dham dhanurveddya mam raksa rak§a mama iatrun bhakpaya 
bhah^aya hum pat svd hd ; i.e., '^ Om salutation to the dham 
dhanurveda, protect, protect me, devour, devour my enemies 
hum pat sva ha." If these 32 syllables are 32,000 times 
repeated the supplication will be successful.^' . 

The arms are divided, according to their nature, into mukta 
or those which are thrown, amukta or those which are not 
thrown, muktdmukta or those which are either thrown or not' 

thrown, and into mantramukta or those which are thrown by 

. — ■ ■■ ■ -. — 

12 8ee Kltiprakfiiika, H, 1-4. 

1. Catusp&cca dhanurvedo raktayarnaficaturmukhah 
as^baliustrinetraiSca s&Akhy&yanasagotrav&n. 

2. Vajram klia4go dhanudcakrazn dak^bahucatu^^ye 
fiataghnlca gad&6tilapaUi8& vamabahufu. 

3. Prayogakotirayuto nltyatigo mantrakaficukatu 

npaflaThharahydaya6festra8trobhayakui;i4alat^» 

4. Anekavalgitakarabhtlsanah piAgalek9a]^atL 
jayamalaparivrto vrsartKjassa ucyate. 

w See Ibidem, II, 6-9. 
6. Etammantram pravak^yami yairijalanikrntanam 
atmasamyasvapaksanam atmanadcabhirak^akam. 

6. Adau pranavam accarya na maityak^are tatah 
vateti bhagapturvam dham dhanurvedaya cocoaret. 

7. Mam rakfui rak^etyuccarya mama totrtm atbo vadet 
bhaksayeti dviruccarya ham pat sva hetyathoccaret. 

8. Aham evam f^casya gayatrl chanda ucyate 
mahedvaro devatasya Tiniyogo*rinigrahe. 

9. Dvatruhfedvai^akamanum yan^saftkhyasahasrakai^ 
japitva siddhim apnoti ripoiidcapyadhitifthati. 

The expression dham dhanmv$da is formed in the same way as Ram 
Rdma^ Vim Viineivara^ &o. 
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Bpell&.^^% This classification is more theoretical than practical*, 
as it is not strictly followed. The gods can, moreover through 
the application of spells, turn all weapons in^ projectiles.^^ 

The Agnipuiaiia arranges the weapons in five classes, into 
1, those thrown by machines, yantramukta ; 2, those thrown by 
the \iBSi6.yjpdmmuhta ; Si, those thrown and drawn back, tnukfa^ 
mndhdrita ; 4,. those which are not thrown, atnukta ; and, 5, the 
weapons which the body provides for the personal struggle, 
the bdhuyuddha}^ Other classifications besides these exist, 
but the difference between them is not essential. 

Twelve projectiles and projectile weapons constitute the 
division of the nmhta or thrown weapons. 

1. The dhanu (bow) ispersonifiedasabeingwhich has a broad 
nock, a small face, a slender waist^ and a strong back. He is 
four cubits in height, and bent in three places. He has a 
long tongue, and his mouth has terrible tusks ; his color is 
that of blood, and he makes always a gurgKng noise. He is 
covered with garlands of entrails, and Kcfe continually with, 
his tongue the two comers of his mouth.^' 

According to the rules laid down in the Dhanurveda the 
bow should be bent by the left hand, the bowstring should 
be taken by the right hand, and the arrow be placed on the 

-■ - ■ — -- ■ - - . - 111 II 

1* /^tfclbidem, II, 11-13. 

11. Muktam caiva hyamuktam ca mukt&muktam atah pardm 
mantramuktam ca catv&ri dhanurvedapadani vai. 

12. Muktam bauadi vijneyam khadgadikam amuktakam 
sOpasamharam astram tu muktamuktam udaharet. 

13. Upasamhararahitam mantram uktam ihocyate 
caturbhirebhih padaistu dhanurvedah praka^te. 

** See Ibidem I. 47 b, note 11. 

^* See Agnipuraoa (Dhanurveda) 148, 2. 

Yantramuktam panimuktam muktasandharitam tatha 
amuktam bahuyuddham ca pancadha tat praklrttitam. 

" See Nltiprakadika, II, 17 ; and IV. 8, 9. 

8. Pfthugilvam suksmasirah tanumadhyam supf ^^havat 
catu^kiskupramsudeham trinatam dirghajihvakam. 

9. Daihetrakaralavadanam raktabham ghargharasvanam^ 
antramalaparikeiptam lelihanam ca avkvajgLl. 

a 
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thumb and between the fingers of the bowhand on the back 
of the bow.^* 

The length of the bow, and consequently also of the aiTow, 
varies. Two strings are generally fixed to a bow, and the 
archer wears on his left arm a leather protection against the 
bowstring, and a quiver on his back. Those well skilled in 
archery distinguish fourteen different movements which can 
be made when using the bow. In the Agnipurana the bow is 
declared to be the best weapon. 

In the law book of Manu we read, that one bowman placed 
on a wall can fight a hundred men, and that a hundred 
archers can fight ten thousand ; therefore a fort is recom- 
mended. In the Sukraniti occurs the same verse but instead 
of the word for bow dhanu that for a missile astra is given, 
which imparts a wider meaning to the sentence, especially if 
it is taken to allude to fireanns, imless dhanu itself stands for 
missile in general.^® 



" Ibidem, II, 17; and IV, 11-14. 

11. Dhanarvedavidh&nena namya v&makarena tat 
daksinena jyaya yojya prs^he madhye pragyhya tat. 

12. Vamafigustham tadudare prs^he tu caturafigullh 
puftkhamadhye jyaya yojya svaAgulivivarena tu. 

13. Akarnam tu samak^^ya drftim laksye vivedya ca 
laksyat anyad apadyanstu kptapunkhah prayogavit. 

14. Yada muncet fiaram vidhye kytahastastadocyate 

evam banah prayoktavyah hyatmarak^yah prayatnatah. 
»9 See Nitiprakagika, II, 17, and IV, 18-20. 

18 Laksyasya pratisandhanam akarsanavikarsane 
paryakar^anukareauca mandallks^ranam tatha. 

19 Puranam stharai^am caiva dhunanam bhramanam tatha 
asannadiirapatauoa pir^thamadhyamapatane. 

20 Etani jalgitanyahudcaturda^dhanurvidah. 

Compare Sukramti, Chapter V, dl. 152; Agnipurana, 148, 6-37; 149, 
1-19. 

See Manu, VII, 74, (Hitopadefia, III, 60 Paficatantra, I, 252). 
74. Ekah totam yodhayati prakarastho dhanurdharah. 
6atam dada sahasrani tasmat durgam visisyate. 
and compare these verses with Sukraniti^ IV, VI, 10. 
10. Ekah ^tam yodhayati durgastho'stradharo yadi 
datam dasasahasra^ tasmat durgam samadrayet. 
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^. The 1^ (arrow) has a dark large body ; is three cubits 
long, an anjali (i.«., the hollow of the two hands) in cir- 
cnmf erence and goes very far ; two movements are ascribed 
to the arrow.*® 

3. The bhindivcUa or bhindipdla (crooked club) has a 
crooked body ; its head, which is bent and broad, is a cubit long, 
and it is a hand in circumference. It is first whirled thrice and 
then thrown against the foot of the enemy. When throwing 
the bhindivala, the left foot should be placed in front.*^ 

4. The ^akti (spear) is represented as being two cubits long, 
with a steady sideway movement. It has a sharp tongue, 
a horrible claw, and makes a sound like a bell. It has an open 
mouth, is very dark, and is colored with the blood of the 
enemy. It is covered with garlands of entrails ; has the 
mouth of a lion, and is fearful to look at. It is as broad as 
a fist and goes very far. It must be taken up and thrown 
with two hands. Its movements are of six kinds.^ 



«> See Ihidem, I, 17 ; and IV, 28, 29. 

28. Ifumilabrliaddelio dvihastotsedhAsaihyutati 
paridhyA c&tLjalimito'nalpamAtragatistu sab. 

29. Bhr&mai;iaiii k^epa^am ceti dve gatl ithfllasannate. 
Compare Sukranitiy Chapter V, 61. 152. 

« See Ibidem, I, 17, and IV, 30, 31. 

30. Bhii^(Uv&lasta Takrfcfigo namradirfo brhacchirlh 

hastam&trotsedhayuktah kara8aminitamai;L4filah 

31 . Tribbr&maisLam visargadca v4mapAdapurassaran 
p&dagh&t&t ripuhaQO dhftryah pftdat.aTnaij4alaih. 

Cempare Agnipurft^a, 151, 15. 
« See Ibidem, I, 17, and IV, 32-36. 

32. SaktirbastadTayotsedbA tiryaggatiran&kulA 
tiksnajikvogranakhar* gkant&nAdabhayafLkarl. 

33. Vy&dit&sy&tinilAca fotruto]^itarafijit& 
ftntram&lAparikfiptA siihhAsyft ghoradartonA. 

34. Brhat8arardt&ragaoi& paryatendrayid&rij;il 
bhujadvayaprera^lyft yuddhe jayavidhftyinl. 

35. Tolanam bhrftmai^am caiva valgsmam n&manam tatfa& 
mocanam bhedanam ceti §anmarg&8i§aktisaih6ritAtL. 
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5. The drug ham (hatchet) has an iron body, a crooked neck, 
and a broad head. It is 50 angulas long and a fist in oircum- 
f erenoe. Four movements are peculiar to it.^^ 

6. The tomara (tomahawk) has a wooden body and a metal 
head formed like a bimch of flowers. It is three cubits long, 
has a red color, and is not crooked. It is moved in three 
ways.^^ 

7. The nalikd (musket) has a straight body, is thin-limbed, 
and hollow in the middle. It pierces the vital parts, is dark, 
and discharges the missiles of the Dronicapa. When it is to 
be used, it is taken up, ignited, and pierces the mark. These 
are the three actions connected with the nalika. 

It seems to have been a small-sized gun, a sort of carbine, 
as it is only described as effective against enemies standing 
near.^^ 

8. The laguda (club) is described as having a small foot, a 
broad shoulder, and a broad head. The foot part is surround- 
ed with metal. It is small and very broad. It has the 



w Ibidem, II. 17 ; IV, 86, 37. 

36. Drughanastvayassafigassyftt vakragrlvo brhacchira^ 
paQC&dat aiigulyutsedho mu^tis^mmitainandalah. 

37. Unnamanam prapataiu ca sphotanam daranam tatha 
catvaryetani drughane valgitani gritani vai. 

2* Ibidem, II. 17 ; IV, 38, 39. 

38. Tomarah kaslhakayassyat loha^ir^ah sugucchayan 
hastatrayonnatadLgai^ raktavarnastvavakragah. 

39. Uddbanam vinivfttifica vedhanam ceti tattrikam 
valgitam sastratattvajnah kathayanti naradliipah. 

Compare Agnipurana, 151, 10. 

w Ibidem, II. 17; IV. 40, 41. 

40. Nalika rjudeha syat tanvaiigi madbyarandhrika 
marmacchedakart nila dronicapasarerinl. 

41. Grahapam dbmapanam caiva syiitam ceti gatitrayam 
tarn a^ritam viditva tu jetftsanuan rip tin yudhi. 

Mallinatha uees the expression droniedpa in his commentary to Nai^adha 
II, 28. Compare p. 68. 
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shape of a tooth. It has a hard body and is two cubits high. 
Its movements are of four kinds.^ 

9. The pd^a (lasso) is composed of very small scales^ made 
of metal. It has a triangular form, is one span in circumfer- 
ence, and is ornamented with leaden balls. It has three 
peculiar movements of its own. According to the Agni- 
purana it is 10 cubits long, round, and the noose is a hand 
in circumference. It is not regarded as a noble weapon.'^ 

10. The cakra (discus) has the form of a circidar disk with 
a quadrangular hole in its midst. Its color is like that of 
indigo water and its circumference amounts to two spans or 
10 cubits according to the Sukranlti. Five or seven motions 
are connected with the discus practice. It is most probably 
identical with the quoit still in use in some Sikh regiments and 
also among the troops of Native Indian princes.^® 

11 . Th^dantakantdka (tooth-thorn) is a thorn made of metal, 
is broad at the front) has a thin tail, and its color resembles 
charcoal. It is an arm high, has a good handle, is straight in 



26 See Ibidem, II. 17 ; IV. 42, 43. 

42. Lagudassaksmapadassy&t prthvaihilah sthtklai^r^akah 
lohabaddhftgrabhftgafica hrasvadehassupivarah. 

43. Dantakayo dfdhaAgadca tath& hastadvayonnatah 
utthanam patanam caiva pefanam pothanam tathft. 

Compare Agnipurft^a, 161, 15. 
" See Ibidem, II. 17 ; IV. 46, 46. 

45. PafessuflOkemavayavo lohadhatustrikonavan 
praddsaparidhisslsagulikabharaaaficitah. 

46. Prasaranam vestanam ca kartanam eeti te trayah 
yogah paiiadrita loke pasah k^udrasamadritah. 

Compare Agnipura^a, 160, 2-6 ; 161, 6, 7. 
M See Ibidem II. 17 ; IV. 47, 48. 

47. Cakram tu kun^alakaram ante sva^rasamanvitam 
nlbsalilavan;Lam tat pTadesadyayaman4alam. 

48. Granthanam bhrama9am caiva k^epanam parikartanam 
dalanam ceti pafloaiva gatayaficakrasaifaSritah. 

Compare Sukranlti, Chapter V, el. l&G ; Agaipuraija, 151, 8. 
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its body, and looks frightful. Two movements are required 
for using it.® 

12, The viusundi (octagonheaded club) has broad knots, a 
broad body, and a good handle for the fist. It is three arms 
long, and has the fearful color of a cobra. Its two principal 
movements are the jerking and the whirling.^ 

B. The class of the amukta weapons includes twenty 
different species. 

1 . The vajra (thunderbolt) was, according to tradition, made 
out of the backbone of the sage Dadhici. It keeps its 
mythical character throughout. Nothing can withstand its 
splendour, and it was originally made for the destruction of 
the demon Vrtra. It shines brightly with the light of a 
krore of suns, and it resembles the fire which shone at the 
dissolution of the world. Itsfangs extend to a yojana (10 
miles) in length, and its tongue too is most horrible. It 
resembles the night of destruction at the end of the world, and 
is covered with 100 knots. Its breadth amounts to five 
yojanas and its length to 10 yojanas. Its periphery is 
covered with sharp points ; in color it resembles lightning ; 
a broad strong handle is fixed to it. Its movements are 
four in number.81 

«» See Ibidem, II. 17 ; IV. 49, 50. 

49. Dantakan^akanama tii lohakantakadehav&n 
agre prt husstlksmap accha.4c&fLgara8anibh&kf bih . 

50. B&hannatassutsarudca dandak&yo'gralocanal^ 
patanam granthanam ceti dve gatl daiitakaQ^ake. 

» See Ibidem II. 18 ; IV. 51, 52. 

51. Musundl ta brhadgranthirbrliaddeliassasatsaruh 
bahutrayasamutsedhah krsnasaTpogravarpavan. 

52. Yapanam ghurnanam ceti dve gatl tat samaiSrite. 
Another form of the word is brsun^l. 

" See Ibidem, 11. 19 ; V. 1-6. 

1. Amuktaprathamam vajram yak^yami tava tacchrnn 

aprameyabalam vajram kamaitipadharam ca tat. 

2. Dadhiciprithasthijanyam sarvatejah pradamakam 
vftrasuranipatartham daivatejopayrihhitam. 



F 
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2. The tit (hand-sword) is two cubits long, has no hilt for 
the protection of the hand, and is black colored. The front 
part of the blade is curved, and it is five fingers broad. 
Four movements are peculiar to it.^^ 

8. The paraiu (axe) is a thin stick with a broad mouth. 
Its face is in front, curved like a half moon, the body is 
dirty colored, but the face is shining. At the foot end is the 
handle, and it has a head. Its height is the length of an arm. 
Its qualities are feUing and spUtting.** 

4. The goiirm (cow-horn spear) is two feet long; it is 
wooden in the lower parts and iron on the upper part. It 
has a blade, is of dark metal color, is three-cornered and 
has a good handle. Its height amounts to 16 thumbs ; it is 
sharp in front and broad in the middle. Indra presented 
the gosirsa together with a seal to Manu, and the cow-hom 
spear and the signet-ring became henceforth the emblems of 
royalty. The gosirsa is handled with four movements.^* 

6. The abidhenu (stiletto) is one cubit long, has no hand- 
guard at the handle, is dark colored, has three edges, is two 

3. Eotisliryapratlk&tom pralayftnalasannibham 
yojanotsedhadaih^r&bhirjihvaya c&tighoray&. 

4. Kftlar&trinik&dam tat ^taparyasam&vrtam 
pancayojanavistftram unnatam dateyojanam. 

5. Apima^^alasaihvltam paritah tlk^^akotimat 
tatidgauram ca prthuna tsaru^a -ca vir&jitam. 

6. C&lanam dhtmanam caiva chedanam bhedanam tath& 
valgit&ni ca catvari sada vajram dritani vai. 

Compare Agnipurana, 151, 16. 
w Ibidem, II. 19 ; V. 7, 8. 

7. Ill hastadvayotsedha karatrarahitatsaxuh 
6yama bhugnagraphalaka pancaftgulisuvistrta. 

8. Sampatam aamudirnam ca nigrahapragrahau tathft 
ilim etani catvari valgitani dritani vai. 

S3 Ibidem, II. 19; V. 9, 10. 

9. Paradussak^maya^tissyat vidalasyah puromukhah 
ardhacandragre kotistu malinajLgasspharanmukhah. 

10. Tsarupadassasikharo bahumatronnatakrtih 
patanam chedanam ceti gunau parasum adritau. 

Compare Agnipurana, 151,13. 
8* Ibidem, II. 19; V. 11-14. 

11. G-odlrsam godirah prakhyam prasaritapadadvayam 
adhastat daruyantradyam Ordhvayahphalakancitam. 
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thumbs broad, and is applicable for fighting at near quarters. 
It is fastened with a waistbelt and is called the sister of the 
Bword. It requires three movements. It is worn by kings.'* 

6. The lavitra (scythe) has a crooked shape, is broad at 
the back and sharp in front. It is black colored, five thumbs 
broad and one cubit and a half high. It is provided with a 
broad handle and is able to cut buffaloes into pieces. It is 
lifted with both arms and thrown.'^ 

7. The dscara (scatterer, bumarang) has a knot at the foot, 
a long head £uid is a hand broad. Its middle part is bent to 
the extent of a cubit, it is sharp, black colored and two cubits 
long. Whirling, pulling, and breaking are its three actions, 
and it is a good weapon for charioteers and foot soldiers.'^ 

The general belief is that the bumarang is a weapon 
peculiar to the Australians ; but this is by no means the case. 
It is well known in many parts of India, especially in its 
Southern Peninsula. The Tamulian Maravar and Kallar 
employ it when hunting and throw it after deer. In the 



12. Nilalohitavarnam tat trirasrica susatsaru 
sodasaAgulyunnatam ca tlksn&gram prthumadhyakam. 

13. Satkftya manave dattam mahendrena samudrikam 
prabhutvasacake loke rajnam gosir^amudrike. 

14. Mustigrahah. parik^epa^ paridhih parikuntanam 
catvAryet&ni go^r^e valgitani pracaksate. 

8« See Ibidem, II. 19 ; V. 15-17. 

15. Asidhenusamakhyata hastaunnatyapram&natah 
atalatratsaruyuta ^yam& kotitraya^rita. 

16. Aftgulidvayavistlrna hyasannaripughatinl 
mekhalagranthini sa tu projyate khadgaputrika . 

17. Mu^tryagragraha^am caiva pa^nam kuntanam tatba 
Talgitatrayavatye^ sada dbarya nri>ottamaih. 

88 See Ibidem, II. 19 ; V. 18, 19. 

18. Lavitram bhugnakayam syat pr^tbe guru puradsitam 
syamam paacaAgulivyamam sardhahastasamunnatam. 

19. Tsaruna guruna naddham mahisadinikartanam 
bahudvayodyamak^pau lavitre valgite mate. 

87 See Ibidem, II. 19 ; V. 20, 21. 

20. Afltaro granthipadassyat dlrghamaulirbrhatkarah 
bhugnahastodaraSeitah gyamavar^o dvihastakah. 

21 . Bhi-amauam kareanam caiva trotanam tat trivalgitam 
juatva datrim raj^e hanyat dhai^^assadipadatikaih. 
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Madras Government Museum ore shown three bumarangs, 
two ivory ones, whioh came from the armoury of the kte 
Baja of Tanjore, and a common wooden one, whioh hails 
from Pudukota. The wood of whioh the bumarang is made 
is very dark. I possess four black wooden and one iron 
bumarang^ which I have received from Pudukota. In the 
arsenal of the Pudukota Bd.ja is always kept a stock of 
these sticks. Their name in Tamil is ralai tadi (o/^ fi\^) 
bent stick, as the stick is bent and flat. When thrown a 
whirling motion is imparted to the weapon which causes it to 
return to the place from whioh it was thrown. The natives 
are well acquainted with this peculiar fact. The length of 
the dstara or bumarang is not always exactly the same, the 
difference amounts often to more than one cubit. 

8. The kunta (lance) has an iron body, a sharp top, and 
six edges. It is six or ten cubits high, and is round at the 
foot end. It is handled in six ways.^ 

9. The atkuna (anvil) has a red body and many knots 
standing near to each other ; it is as high as a man, and 
straight. It is whirled and fells t>^e enemy to the ground.** 

10. The prdsa (spear) is seven cubits long and made of 
bamboo, which is colored red. It has a head made of metal, 
and is sharp at the foot end ; it is adorned with silken tufts. 
Four movements are prescribed for it. In the ^ukraniti it 
resembles a broad sword.** 

M See Ibidem. II. 19 ; V. 22, 23. 

22. Kuntastvayomayftiigassyat tlk^Qafir^ga^ ^a^adrm&n 
paficahastasamutsedho vrttapado bhayaftkaraj^. 

23. Uddlnam avadlnam ca iii<^am bhomillnakam 
tiryagllnam nikhatam ca 9a4marg&h kuntam Mrit&l^ 

Compare Sukranlti, Chapter V, A. 155. 
•• See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 24. 

24. Stlitu;iasta raktadehassyat samlpadf^haparvakatL 
pumpram&na pjustasmin bhramaijiam patanam dvayam. 

«> See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 25, 26. 

25. Prasastu saptahastassyat aunnatyena tu vainavah 
lohadlr 9ustik§napadah kauseyastabakaiicitah . 

4 
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11. The pindka or trUula (trident) has three heads, is 
sharp in front, made of brass, has an iron head, and measures 
four cubits. It has a tuft made of the hair of a bear, and 
its neck is ornamented with brass armlets. It is shaken and 
impales the enemy .*^ 

12. The gadd (club) is made of sharp iron, has 100 spikes 
at its broad head, and is covered on the sides with spikes. 
It is a formidable weapon, four cubits long, and its body 
equals a carriage axle in measure. The head is adorned 
with a crest ; it is covered with a golden belt, and is able to 
crush elephants and mountains. Twenty different motions 
are ascribed to the gada.« gy j^eans of gunpowder it is 
thrown out of projectile weapons of various forms.*' 

13. The mudgara (hammer) is small at the foot end, has 
no face, and is three cubits long. Its color resembles 



26. Akar^adca yikar§a§ca dhtknanam vedhanam tatha 
eatasra eta gatayo raktaprftsam samAfirit&h. 

Compare Sukraniti, Chapter V, dl. 166. 
« See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 27, 28. 

27. Pin&kastii tridtrfassyat 6itftg;rah krOraloeanah 
kaihsyak&yo lohadlrfiadcatiirhastaprainanavaii. 

28. ^kfaromastabakako jhallivalayagrlvav&n 
^ViftTm.T<a.Tn mrotanam ceti trifitdam dve drite gatl. 

Compare ^ukranlti. Chapter V, 61. 166, and Agnipuift^a, 161, 9. 
*a See mdem, H. 20 ; V. 29-34. 

29. ^ada fiaikyftyasamayi totaraprthafilr^aka 
dafikupravarana ghora caturhastaeamuimata. 

30. Bathak^amatrakaya ca kintaficitamastaka 
Buvar^amekhala gupta gajaparvatabhedinl. 

31. Mandalani vidtrai^i gatapratyagatani ca 
astrayantrani citrani sthanani vividhani ca. 

32. Parimoksam praharanam varjanam paridhavanam 
abhidravai^am flkfepam avasthanam savigraham. 

33. Parav^tam saxmiyirl^am avaplutam upaplutam 
dakginam maQ^alam caiva savyam man^alam eva ca. 

34. Ayiddham ca praviddham ca spho^anam jvalanam tatha 
upanyastam apanyastam gada margai§ca viifatotih. 

Compare Agnipurai^, 151, 12. 
^ The word Astrayantra^i (see v. 31-b} is explained in the old commen- 
tary accompanying the Nltiprakasika as '' astray atagnyadinirma^apra- 
yuktapr era^ani .' 



»» 
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bonej, its shoulder is broad, and it weighs eight loads.^ It 
has a good handle, is round, black colored, and is a hand in 
circumference. It is whirled around and fells things, to 
the ground « 

14. The »ira (ploughshare) is doubly curved, has no head, 
but an iron-plated front, and crushes the objects with which 
it comes into contact. It equals a man in height, is of 
agreeable color, and by means of much dragging it causes 
persons and things to fall to the ground.^ 

15. The mumla (pestle) has neither eyes nor head, 
neither hands nor feet. It is well joined together at both 
ends and feUs and crushes enemies.^^ 

16. The pattiia (battle axe) is of a man's height, has two 
sharp blades and a sharp top. Its handle has a protection 
for the hand. The pattida is generally called the uterine 
brother of th& sword..^ 

17. The mau^tika (fist-sword, dagger) has a good hilt, is a 
Span long and ornamented. Its end is sharp, it has a high 
neck, is broad in the midst and dark colored. It can mcJce 



^ A load or bhdra is generally estimated to be equal to 20 tolas = 21000* 

palas of gold, or between 140 — 150 pounds. 
« See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 36» 36. 

36. MndgarassOk^map&dassy&t hlnaflirfastrihastavfta 
madhuvan;Lah prthuskandhadcO^tabhAragurudca sal^.. 

36. Satsarurvartulo nllo paridhyft karasammitah 
bhramanam p&tanam ceti dvividham mudgaredritamii 

Compare Agnipurft^a, 151, 14. 

^ See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 37. 

37. Siro dvivakro vidikho kthapattftniukhah Iqrfan 
pumpramAnah snigdhavar^ah syakarfayinipfttav&n.. 

^ See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 3». 

38. Musalastvak^idirfarbhyAm karai^L padainrivarjitah 
mule c&ntetisambandhahi patanam prothanam dvayam.. 

» See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 39. 

39. Pat^i^ pumpramanassyat dvidharastlkfnasrftgakah 
hastatranasamayuktamustih khadgasahodarab . 

Compare Sukrasiti, Cliapteir V, 6L 153, and AgnipurftQa, 151, 16. 
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all sorts of moyements, as it is a small and very handy weapon. 
Its qualities are enlarged upon by Yaidamp&yana.^^ 

18. The parigha (battering ram) is of a round shape, as 
big as a palmyra-tree, and of good wood. Experts know, 
that a whole troop is required to ma.ke it move and strike.^^ 

19. The mayukht (pole) is a staff, has a hilt, and is of the 
height of a man. It is covered with bells, exhibits various 
colors, and is provided with a shield as a friend. It is 
used for striking, for warding off a blow, for killing, for 
discharging and for attacking.^^ 

20. The ^aiaghm (hundred-killer) is provided with thorns, 
is of black iron, and hard. It looks like a mudgara, is four 
cubits long, round and provided with a handle. According 
to Vaisampayana it resembles in all its movements the gada, 
it was therefore like the gada shot out of other projectile 
weapons. According to others it is itself a projectile weapon, 
a great cannon. The name states only its destructiveness, 
and leaves its nature doubtful ; but if it was hurled out of 



•» See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 40-44. 

40. Mau§tikam satsarurjiieyam prAdedonnati bhtksitam 
lUtftgram unnatagrlvam prthQdaram sitam tath&. 

41. Mandalani vicitrftni sthftn&ni vividhftni ca 
gomutrakani citrdni gatapratyagatftni ca. 

42. Tiradclnagatanyeva tathft yakragat&m ca 
parimokfam praharanam varjanam paridhavanam. 

43. Abhidravaaam apl&vam adhassthAnam savigraham 
paravfttam apftvrttam apadrutam apaplutam. 

44. Upanyastam apanyastam ftgh&tam sthAlanam tathft 
etani valgitanyahurmau^^ike nrpasattama. 

Compare Sukranlti, Chapter V, 61. 153. 
f^See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 46. 

45. Parigho vartulAkarastalamatra&ut&ravah 
balaikasadhyasamp&tah tasmin jneyo vicaksanaih. 

« See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 46, 47. 

46. Mayukhl krtayastissy&t mustiyuktft naronnatA 
kiftkinisamvrtA citra phalika sahac&riui. 

47. Aghatam ca pratlghatam vigh&tam parimocanam 
abhidravaoam ityete mayakhlm pa&ca saxhdrit&h. 
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enormous tubes by means of gunpowder, it must have been 
a very formidable projectile.^^ 

These twenty weapons, belonging to the amukta divisiony 
are deposited in the second foot of the Dhanurveda. 

All these thirty-two weapons were, according to tradition, 
taken from the body of the sage Badhici. And this is the 
way how it happened : — 

When the gods had been defeated by the demons in a 
great battle, which defeat they owed in some part to their 
insuflScient knowledge of the Dhanurveda, they perceived on 
their flight the great sage Dadhici, who was sitting near the 
place they passed. To him they entrusted their arms and 
continued their flight until they reached the high mountain 
Mandara, under whose bulky body they sought and obtained 
an asylum.^ Here they rested for many years, acknowledge 
ing Indra as their immediate superior. The sage meanwhile 
guarded well these weapons, which through his penance had aU 
been changed into spikes, had entered his body and had 
become his bones. Thus a long time passed away, until the 
gods became at last anxious to recover once more their lost posi- 
tion and to try another fight with the demons. In their dejec- 
tion they appeared before Brahma, the father of all beings, 
and requested him to help them. Brahma, moved to pity, 
imparted to them the Dhanurveda, together with the spells 
and all the necessary implements belonging to it. Supplied 
v«dth the Dhanurveda, his four feet and his six angas, the 
gods went in search of Dadhici and requested him to 
surrender to them their weapons. Dadhici was quite willing 
to do so, even though this kindness should cost him his life, 
provided he were allowed to ascend to the divine heaven. 

w See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 48, 49. 

48. SataghnI kapt&kayutft k&layasamayl drdhft 
mudgar&bha caturhastft vartula tsarouft jrutA. 

49. Gad& valgitavatyef A mayeti kathitft tava. 
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His request was granted^ and Dadhioi advised the gods ta 
let a cow lick his body until the bones which represented 
their arms were laid free. This was done. Out of the thirty- 
one bones of Dadhioi's body arose thirty-one weapons, and his 
backbone, the thirty-second bone, was transformed into the 
thirty-seccmd weapon, Indra's thunderbolt.^* Provided with 
these weapons, which had assumed the shape of the bones 
from which they originated, the gods went to encounter the 
demons again, who could not withstand this time the assault 
of the gods. 

But the mouth of the cow, as it had been guilty of the 
great sin of Brahman-murder, became henceforth an object 
of abhorrence to the pious ; and up to this day orthodox 
Brahmans when meeting a cow, try to avoid looking at its 
head, and endeavour to let their eyes f aU previously on the 
hinder part of its body.** 

One of the most important weapcms^ the khadga or asiy Le.y 
the sword, is not included in these two lists, because being^ 
created separately and specially by Brahma, it was regarded 
as a superior weapon altogether. 

The high estimation in which the khadga was held by 
Vai6ampayana is not apparent in the Agnipurana, where it 
is classed as a rather inferior weapon. Tradition says that 
it was given to Indra to be used against the Asuras, 
According to its nature the khadga belongs to the second or 
amukta class.** 



M See Ibidem II. 43-60 ; Mahftbhftrata, V, 8696 ; IX, 2949, &©. 
w See Ibidem, U. 64, 66. 

64. Gomukham brahmahatyftpi viveto nrpasattama 
devasantosanftt lokftn 6ft6vatftn to reiryayau. 

65. Tadftprabhrti lokft vai na padyantiha gomukham 
pratah puru^i§ftrdula taddo^agatamftnasfth. 

w See Agnipurana, 148, v. 6 and 8, 

6. Eha<jlg&dikam amuktam ca niyuddham vigatftyudham. 
8. Tani khadga jaghanyani bahupratyavaraicui ca. 



f 
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The story goes, that when the gods were battling against 
the demons, there appeared through Brahma's agency on the 
top of the Himalaya mountain the deity of the swoid, the 
Asidevatdy illuminating by its splendour the whole sky, 
the earth at the same time was shaking to its veiy foundation. 
The khadga was thus introduced into the world by Brahma 
for the sake of freeing the uniyerse from the mighty demons. 
It was 50 thumbs long and 4 broad, and Brahma entrusted it 
togiyaorRudra. After suooess had attended the undertaking 
of Siva, he delivered the sword to Vi^nu, who on his side 
handed it over again to Manci and the other sages. One of 
the latter, the sage Ilsabha, gave it to Indra. Indra conferred 
it on the guardians of the quarters of the world, and these 
latter presented it to Manu, the son of the Sun, to help him 
in the administration of justice against evil-doers. Since that 
time it has remained in the family of Manu. The constellation 
of the khadga is the Krttika, its deity Agni, the head of its 
gotra Bohinl, and its supreme deity is Budra. Besides 
Nistriihda it has the eight following different names : Asi^ 
ViSamanay Khadgay T^ksmdharma^ Durdaada^ Sngarbha^ 
Vijaya and Dharmamula. It is handled in thirty-two 
different ways, and carried on the left side. 

The third species of weapons, the MuktdmuTctay those which 
may be thrown and not thrown are divided intc^ two classes, 
into the Sopasamhdxa or those which are connected with 
the withdrawing or restraining Upasaihhara and into the 
Upasamhara themselves, which are the restrainers of the 
previous class.*® 

Of the former there are 44 varieties, and of the latter 54. 

Ibidem, 149, 7, 8 ; 150, 1-6; Compare Sukranltl, Chapter V, 61. 154, 156 ; 
and Nltiprakadikft III, 1-40. The third book of the Nltiprak&dika is entirely 
devoted to the khadga. Compare ibidem also, II. 12a. 

12a. Muktam bft^ftdi yijfLeyam kha4gftdikam amuktakam. 

^ The Sopasaihhara and Upasaihh&ra weapons are almost identical with 
the lists of aims presented by Vidvflmitra to Rama as we read in the B&la- 
ka]^4a (in Sdilegel's edition, cantos 29 an4 30 ; in the old Calcutta edition, 
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The 44 Sopasariihara weapons are the following :• 

1. The dandaeahra (discus of punishment). 

2. The dharmacahra (the discus of right). 

3. The kdlacakra (the discus of Tama). 

4. The aindraeakra (the discus of Indra). 

5. The itUavara (the spear of 6iva). 

6. The hrahmaiirsa (the head of Brahma). 



canto 26). The latter edition contains more names than Schlegers. The 
enumeration contained in Vaitomp&yana's Kltipraka^kft is independent 
of that of theR&mayana, and for that very reason it is peculiarly interesting. 
It is therefore here given in the original ; Nitiprak&dika, II. 22-37. 

22. Dan4acakram dharmacakram k&lacakram tathaiva ca 
aindracakram fililavaram hrahmafilrgam ca modakl. 

23. Sikhan dharmapftdam ca tathft varunap&fiakam 
pain&kftstram ca v&yavyam fia^k&rdre, (Sikharastrakam. 

24. Krauftc&stram hayafirfamca divy&divye'strasaiijiiike 
gftndharv&stram nandan&stram var^aQam to^anam tathft. 

26. Prasv&panapradamane santapanavil&pane 

mathanain m&nav&stram ca s&manam t&masam tathft. 

26. Saihvartam mausalam satyam sauram mftyftstram eva ca 
tvft^tram astram ca som&stram sadihftram mftnasam tathft. 

27. Nftgftstram gftru4A8tram ca saile§lke6trasanjiiike 
catudcatv&ri caitftni sopasaihhftrakft^i vai. 

28. Vak^yftmi copasaihh&rftn kramaprftptftn nibodhame 
yftn jiifttvft vairimuktftni cftstr&^i fomayi^yasi {Frthu), 

29. Satyavftn satyaklrtidca rabhaso dhr§t& eva ca 
pratihftratarailcaivftpyav&Amukhapar&ftmukhau. 

30. Df4ban&bho' laksyalak^yftv&viladca sun&bhakah 
dadftksadtotavaktradca datodlr^adatodarau. 

31. Dharmanftbho mah&nftbho dundunftbhastu n&bhaka^ 
jyotifavimalau caiva nairftf^yakardan&vubhau. 

32. Yogandharah sanidradca daityah pramathanastathft 
sftrcirmftll dhftirmftll vfttimftn rucirastathft. 

33. Pitryassaumanasadcaiva vidhntamakarau tathft 
karaviro dhanaratl dh&nyam vai kftmarfiipakah. 

34. Jrmbak&vara^am caiva mohah kftmarucistathft. 
varunah sarvadamanah sandhftnah sarpanftthakah. 

35. KaAk&lftstram mausalftstram kftpftlftstram ca kafika^am 
pai^ftcftstram ceti pancftpyasurftstrftni bhtipate. 

36. Satyavftn sarvadamana^ kftmartipastathaiva ca 
yogandharopyalak^ya^cftpyasurftstravighfttakah. 

37. Catu^catvftriihdat ete paficftnyonyavimardanfth 
melayitvft ca paficAiat ekonfthyastraiiftmakfth. 

38. Sarvamocananftmft tu suprabhfttanayo mahftn 
muktftmuktftkhilasamu madvarftt prathita^i parai^. 
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7. The modoB (the charmer). 

8. The Sikkari (the pointed). 

9. The dharmapdia (the noose of right). 

10. The varunapdia (the noose of Yanina). 

1 1 . ThQ palndJcMtra (the missile of 6iya). 

12. The vdyavya (the missile of ya3ru). 

13. The ^j^a (the dry). 

14. The drdra (the wet). 

15. The iikhardstra (the flaming missile). 

16. The hraufUmtra (the Kraufica missile). 

17. The hayaiirsa (the horse-headed missile). 

18. The vidydstra (the missile of knowledge). 

19. The avidydstra (the missile of ignorance). 

20. The yandharvdtira (the gandharra missile). 

21. The nandanditra (the joy-producing missile). 

22. The varuma (the rainy missile). 

23. The iosana (the drying missile). 

24. The prasvdpana (the sleep-causing missile). 

25. The praiamana (the soothing missile). 

26. The santdpana (the tormenting missile). 

27. The vildpana (the wailing missile). 

28. The mathana (the churning missile). 

29. The mdnavdstra (the missile of Manu). 

30. The Mtnana (the conciliatory missile). 

31. The idmcLsa (the missile of darkness). 

32. The samvarta (the rolling missile). 

33. The mausala (the club-shaped missile). 

34. The satya (the missile of truth). 

35. The sawa (the missile of the sun). ■'' 

36. The mdydstra (the missile of illusion). 

37. The tvdptra (the missile of Yidyakarina). 

38. The somdstra (the missile of the moon). 

39. The samhdra (the missile of restraining). 

40. The mdnasa (the spiritual missile). 

41. The ndydstra (the missile of the serpent). 
^2. The yantddsira (the missile of Qaru4a). 

5 
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43. The iaildstra (the rooky missile). 

44. The ifUkdstra (the reed missile). 

The 55 Upasaihh&ra weapons are as follows : — 

1 . The aatyavan (the true). 

2. The BotyaMrti (the truly-famed). 

3. The rahhasa (the impetuous). 

4. The dhrpta (the bold). 

5. The j^a^t'Aara (the warding off). 

6. The avdnmukha (the downfaced). 

7. The pardnmukha (the averted face). 

8. The drdfumabha (the weapon with firm navel). 

9. The alaksya (the imperceptible). 

10. The laksya (the perceptible). 

11. The dvila (the turbid). 

12. The 9un&bhaka (the weapon with good navel). 

13. The <2a^a^«a (the ten-eyed). 

14. The iatavaktra (the himdred-mouthed). 

15. The daSaitrsa (the ten-headed). 

16. The Satodara (the hundred-bellied). 

17. The dharmambha (the weapon with the navel of right). 

18. The mahdnabha (the big-navelled). 

19. The dundunabha (the drum-navelled). 

20. The nabhaka (the navelled). 

21. The jyo^t^a (the luminous). 

22. The vimala (the stainless). 

23. The naird4ya (the discourager). 

24. The kariana (the emaciating). 

25. The yogandhara (the united). 

26. The sanidra (the sleeping). 

27. The daitya (the fiendish). 

28. The pramaihana (the chumer). 

29. The sdrcirmdid (the garland of energy). 

30. The dhrti (the supporting). 

31. The mdli (the necklaced). 

32. The vrttima (the abiding). 
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33. The rueira (the glittering). 

34. The pitrya (the paternal). 

35. The ioumanasa (the good-minded). 

36. The vidhuta (the vibrating). 

37. The mdkara (the monster). 

38. The karavira (the scymitar). 

39. The dhanarati (the desire of wealth). 

40. The dhdnya (the grain). 

41. The kdmarupaka (the shape-assumer). 

42. The ym^a^a (the gaper). 

43. The dvarana (the protecting). 

44. The moha (the fascinating). 

45. The kdmaruci (following one's own wishes). 

46. The vdruna (the missile of Yaruna). 

47. The sarvadamana (the all-subduer). 

48. The sandkdfM (the aimer). 

49. The sarpandthaka (the missile belonging to the god of 

serpents). 

50. The hankdldstra (the skeleton missile). 

51. The mausaldatra (the pestle missile). 

52. The hdpaldstra (the skull missile). 

53. The hmkma (the bracelet weapon). 

54. The paUdcd%tra (the infernal missile). 

The Sopasamhara weapons are contained in the 29th Sarga 
of Schlegers edition of the B&l6JL&n4a, while the Upasam- 
hara weapons are mentioned mostly in the 30th canto. 

The last five weapons are peculiar to the demons, while 
five other weapons are on the other hand most effective against 
these demons and cause their destruction ; they are found 
under the numbers 1, 9, 25, 41, and 47. 

These 44 Sopasamhara and 54 Upasamhara weapons repre- 
sent the Muktamukta class, and they are deposited in the 
third foot of the Dhanurveda. They represent the belief so 
widely spread in India that the knowledge of certain spells 
endowed their owner with supernatural power, of which power 
these mysterious weapons are the outwajxi token. To a 
per son not within the pale of Brahmanism they appear like 
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mere creations of a fervid imagination. On the other hand 
the Indians do not stand alone in this belief in supernatural 
weapons, though it has been reserved to them only to define 
and to classify them methodioaUy. 

The last and most potent division, or the Mantramukta, is 
only represented by six weapons, but then they are so power- 
ful that nothing can frustrate or subdue them. Their 
names are — 

1 . Vimucakra (the discus of Yisnu). 

2. Vajrdsira (the thunderbolt). 

3. Brahmdstra (the missile of Brahma). 

4. Kdlapdiaha (the noose of death). 

5. Nardyanaatra (the missile of NflrSyana). 

6. Pdiupatdsira (the missile of Padupati). 

These six weapons, which are projected by spells, reside in 
his fourth foot.»' 

When Yaidampslyana has finished in his second chapter 
the enumeration of the weapons, which he assigns to the four 
different classes, and has given in the following three chapters 
an accurate description of the sword and all the thirty-two 
arms belonging to the two first divisions, he remarks that the 
efficiency of the weapons varies and is subject to great 
changes. In different ages and at different places the 
quality of a weapon is not the same, for the mode of con- 
struction and the material out of which it is made is of a 
different kind. Moreover much depends on the strength and 
the ability of the person who uses such arms in increasing, 
preserving or diminishing their efficiency.*^ 

In addition to these weapons others were in actual use, 
but they are said to be specially peculiar to the lowest or 



^ See NItiprak&dika, 11. 40. 

40. Yi^Qucakram vajram astram bTahmftBtTam kftlapadakam 
nftrftya^am p&dupatam nad&myam itarastrakai^. 
« /S*« Nltiprakftfiikft, V. 61. 

51. Etani yikrtim y&nti yugapary&yato prpa 

dehadftrfhyanusaxei^a tatka buddhyanusarataJ^ > 
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fourth age, the KaKyuga, in which we live. Though these 
four ages or yugas are nowhere mentioned in the ancient 
Yedic literature, and though the constitution of the great or 
Mahdyuga is most probably an invention of a comparatively 
later period — ^perhaps after the commencement of the 
Kaliyuga had been connected with a certain date and the 
other yugas had been reckoned backwards from that date— 
it is a most singular phenomenon that many otherwise 
enlightened Brahmans really believe that they possess records 
from these previous three yugas. 

The assumption of the depravity of the existing Ealiyuga 
and the superiority of the preceding ages is consoling to 
the feeling of those who no longer occupy the same exalted 
position as formerly, and who try to insinuate that the 
cause of the loss of their prestige is neither due to their 
own faults nor to the superiority of their rulers, but to the 
decrees of fate, to which every one is subject. We can here 
dispense with the presumption that the arms of any 
particular yuga are good or bad in the same proportion 
as the yuga itself is good or bad, the more so as a good and 
really auspicious age, from its intrinsic goodness, does not 
require any weapons to protect , it ; as in such a happy era 
righteousness and prosperity prevail everywhere. 

But even in the Kaliyuga humanity is not so debased 
that no voice is raised against the use of cruel and barbarous 
weapons. On the other hand wherever and whenever arms 
are used, the object of their use must have been to apply 
force, either for offensive or defensive purposes. Bemembering 
this fact one need not wonder that but little humanity is as 
a rule displayed in restraining the efficiency of weapons, 
and though, as we shall see, the ancient Hindu law books 
objected strongly to the use of certain arms, it is doubtful 
whether this prohibition was in reality ever enforced, for there 
exists a difference between uttering sentiments creditable to 
humanity and enforcing them in practice. 
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On the other hand we meet occasionally precepts which 
certainly do not exhibit a great amount of human kindness. 
Thus we read in the Pancatantra : ^^ By a wise man should 
an enemy be killed, even if he be his son-in-law ; if no other 
means be possible, he who murders commits no sin. A 
soldier who goes to the battle does not think about right and 
wrong ; Dhrstadyumna was in olden times murdered in his 
sleep by the son of Drona."*® 

The war machines which the ancient Indians used, whether 
they were made of metal or of stone, and out of which they 
hurled iron and lead balls at their enemies, were doubtless 
discharged by means of gunpowder. The existence of 
gunpowder is intimated by YaL^mpd^yana in his description 
of the nalikd, and by the application of smoke-balls which, 
according to the commentator of Yaisampd.y ana, were really 
made of gunpowder.^ The ancient Hindus were also, as is 
well known, great adepts in the art of smelting and casting 
metals. 

The old Hindus displayed a great ingenuity in inventing 
injurious and irritating compounds and refined expedients 
for hurling them amongst the enemy during a combat,^^ 

Boiling oil has been used by many nations in different 
parts of the globe, and the old Indians beHeved also in its 
efficacy, but they used besides explosive oil. The resin of the 
Sal tree {Shorea robusta)^ which resin is also called kalakala^ 
is recommended likewise. The casting of melted sugar is 
mentioned as well as that of heated sand. Pots filled with 
venomouB snakes mixed together with honey, spikes and big 
stones, saws^ smoke-balls, burning husks of com, and other 
injurious preparations were frequently employed in India. 



^ See PafLcatantra, I. 299, 300. 

^ Dhumagalika is explained by Q^m^agola, powderball. 

« See Nltiprak&6ikft, Y. 62. 

62. Yantrftpi lohatfflftnAm g^kftk^epak&i;4 ca 
tathft copalayantifti^ krtrim&^yapar&i^i ca. 
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The soldiers of Duryodliana, when encamped in Eurokipetra, 
had at their disposal similar implements of war.^ 

These weapons and mixtures were probably used more gene- 
rally during sieges and in street-fights than in open oombat. 

The weapons just now enumerated and many others of 
the same objectionable and cruel type are ascribed to the 
depravity of the EaUyuga, when war is conducted in an 
unfair, mean, and deceitful manner. The existence of many 
uncivilized nations of the lowest origin contributes greatly 
to the degeneration of the times. Amcmg the despicable 
peoples thus enumerated are found the Huns, PuUndaSi 
Sabaras, Pahlavas, 6akas, Mslavas, YarvaraSy EonkanaSi 
Andhras, Colas, Pan47^9 Eeralas, Mlecohas, Cancjiftlas, 
Svapaoas, Elialas, Mavellakas, Lalitthas,^ Eirfttas, and 
Eukkuras. To add insult to injury, and to show the low 
position of these nations, the Hindus said these tribes origi- 
nated from the vagina of a cow.^ 



S3 Ses Ibidem, V. 63, 64. 

53. EDtayuddhasah&yani bhaTi^yanti kalaa nrpa 
taptatailam sarjanusani gu^alAlo gTaYlIiik&. 

54. MadhuB&flyifaghat&h fllakftni brbacohilft^ 
krakaca dhllmagulikA^ tu^&Agftr&dikam tathft. 

Compare^ Mah&bhArata, TJdyogaparya, AdhyAya, 166, 6-7. 

5. Sakacagrahavikfep&h aatailagu^aY&lakA^ 
B&filvi^aghat&h sarve sasarjarasapftihAayatu 

6. Saftgbataphalak&b sarve sayogu^ajalopalA^ 
saiSalabhindip&l&dca iamadtrochi^taniiidgarftJtL. 

7. Sak&n4ada];L4a^&tL rarve BafiHavifatomarft^. 
BadtlrpapitakfiJtL sarve sad&tr&iikatetoxiiarfttL. 

«» See Ibidem, V, 55-67. 

55. HfmA^ pulindfth (Sabarft varvara pahlavfth foka^ 
mftlava^ kotLka^A hyandhrah cola^ p&p4yftt^ sakeral&h. 

56. Mleccha goyonayafic&nye ca];L4&l^ ifivapaoA^ khalA^ 
mAvellaka lalitthadca Idrata^L kokkurfttL tatiiA. 

57. Papa hyete katham dharmam vetsyanti oa viyonaya^L 
sftfLkaryado^anirata bhavi^yantyadhame ynge. 

^ Most of these names appear also in the Mahabbarata and B&m&ya^a. 
The Hindus call the modem Europeans, Suns, this expression most proba- 
bly arose from the idea that the ancient Hunnish invaders came also from 
Europe. The 14th Chapter of the Harivaihto contains an enumeration of 
many barbarous nations. . 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE SUKRANlTI. 

The reputed author of the Sukraniti — a chapter from which 
on the army organisation and the political maxims of the 
ancient Hindus we shall give further on in these pages — is 
USanas or Sukra. He is also called Maghabhava, Kavi, 
Kavya, Bhargava, Soda6arcis, Daityaguru, and Dhisnya.*^ 
According to some he is the son or descendant of Bhrgu, and, 
therefore, he is named Bhargava ; to others he is known as 
Kavi or the poet, and to others also as Kavya, the son of Kavi, 
a son of Bhrgu. He is regarded as the regent of the planet 
Venus or Sukra ; and the Sukravara or Friday is named after 
him ; his connection with this planet is also evident in his 
names Magh§.bhava, Sodai§arcis, and Dhisnya. Moreover he 
is the preceptor of the Daityas or Demons and is called 
therefore Daityaguru. Brhaspati, the preceptor of the gods 
and the regent of the planet Jupiter, is like Sukra the author 
of a famous Daa4amti, or a work on civil and miUtaiy ad- 
ministration. This work of Sukra is highly praised in the 
Kamandakiya, as containing the principles of all sciences, and 
its 6lokas are very often found in the Kamandakiya.^^ 

Throughout Indian literature Sukra is always upheld as one 
of the greatest sages, his sayings are carefully noted and 
quotations from his Essence of Polity or Nitisara are met with 
i n the most ancient and celebrated writings. 

^ See " ^ukro Maghabhavah E&vya Udanft Bhftrgavah Kavih So^ad&rcir 
Baityagonir Dhi^^jaJti,'' in Hemacandra's Anekdrtharatnamdldy II, 33 and 34; 
compare Amarako^a, 1, 1, 26 ; and Hal&yndha's Abhidh&naratnam&lft, I, 48 ; 
&c. &c. 

^ See Kamandakiya, II, 4, 5. 

4. VarU ca da^^anltidca dve vidje ityavasthite 
lokasyarthapradhanatvat 6if yah surapnrodhasatL. 

5. Ekaiva daij^anTtistu vidye tyandanasi sthitih 
tasyam tu sarvavidyanam arambhfiJti samudahrta^. 

The reason of calling ^u^a's work a Dapdahiti is explained in Sukraniti, 
I, 157, as follows : — 

Damo daj^^SL iti khyatastasmat dss^^o mahlpati^ 
tasya nltirda]iL4anltimayanat nltirucyate. 
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The author of the Sukraniti is very frequently mentioned in 
the Mahabharata. In one place we read that Brahma wrote 
the first Dandaniti which contained the enormous number 
of 100,000 chapters. This bulky volume was reduced by 
Sankara or Siva into a code called YiddiAk^a which still 
comprehended 10^000 chapters. Indra reduced the Yid&l&ksa 
into the Bahudandaka which reached the respectable number 
of 5,000 chapters. Indra was followed by Brhaspati, whose 
Barhaspatya amounted to 3,000 chapters. Kavya or Udanas 
thinking that the life of man was too short to digest such 
enormous books limited his Nitisara to 1,000 chapters.^^ It 
was thus Usanas, who made the Dandaniti accessible to men. 



e? See MahAbh&rata, S&ntipfara, Bajadhanna, LIX, 28, 29, 76-87. 

28. T&n uvftca sttrftn sarv&n SyajambhUr bhagavanstatah 

6reyo*ham cintayi^y&mi vyetuvobhlJt^ surai'^abh&h. 

29. Tatodbyftyasahasrft^&m fetam cakro svabuddhijam 

yatra dharmastathaiv&rtha^ kftmadcaivabhivarQitah. 

76. Etai krtyft 6ubham d&stram tatah subhagavftn prabhu^ 

dev&n ay&ca saibhr^t^^ tata^ Sakrapurogam&n. 

77. Upakftraya lokasya trivargasthftpan&ya ca 

navanltam sarasyatyA baddhire^a prabh&yit&. 

78. Da94ena sahit&hyefA lokarakfaijakftrikft 

nigrah&nugfraharata lokan anucari^yati. 

79. Dan^ena niyate cedam dan<}am nayati va punah 

da];^4anltiriti khyata trilokan abhivartate. 

80. Sadgu^yagu^asarai^a sthasyatyagre mahatmasu 

dharmarthakamamoksaiSca sakala hyatra tobditah. 

81. Tatastan bhagavan nltim pt^rvam jagraha Saftkarah 

bahnrtipo vifialaksah divasstha^uramapatih. 

82. Prajanam ayufohrasam vijiiaya bhagavan Bivah 

saficik^epa tatah fiastram mahartham brahmapa kftam. 

83. Vii^alaksam iti proktam tad idam pratyapadyata 

dadadhyayasahasrani Subrahmanyo mahatapah. 

84 . Bhagavan api tacchastram 8aficik9epa Purandarah. 

sahasraih paiLcabhis tata yaduktam bahuda^dakam. 

85. Adhyayanam sabasraistu tribhireva Brhaspatih 

sancikfepedvaro buddhya Barhaspatyam yaducyatc. 

86. Adhyayanam sahasre^a Kavyah Baflk^epam abravlt 

tacchastram amytoprajno yogftcarj^o mahayaSa^i, 

87. Evam lokanuro^hena tostram etanmaharsibhih 

saAksiptam Avurvijnaya martyanam hrasam eva ca 

6 
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Aooording to the Nitiprakdiikd Brahma^ Budra, Subrah- 
manya^ Indra, Manu, Brhaspatii Sukra, Bhdjadvaja) Gaura- 
6iras aad Yjasa were authors of works on polity. Brahma's 
Dancjianiti oontaiiied 100,000 chapters, that of Budra 50,000, 
that of Subrahmanya 25,000, that of Indra 12,000, that of 
Manu 6,000, that of Brhaspati 3,000, that of ^ukra 1,000, 
that of Bharadvaja 700, that of Qttxirasiras 500, and that of 
Vedavyftsa 300 chapters.^ 

In the second Sloka of the Sukraniti we read that Brahma's 
work consisted of ten millions of double verses, which would 
give to each chapter an average length of 100 Slokas.®^ 

Just as the M§jiavadharmai§astra does not contain as 
many verses, as are said to have been originally in it, so also 
is the Sukraniti we actually possess by no means as long as is 
indicated in the Mahd.bharata. In fact at the end of the 4th 
section the Sukraniti is declared to be only 2,200 Slokas 



^ See Kitiprak&gikft, I, 21-28. 

21. Brahma mahedvarah skandadcendrapracetaso manuiti 
brhaspatidca fiukradca bhAradvajo mahfttapah ; 

22. Vedavyasadca bhagavan tatha gauratira muni^ 
ete hi rajadastra9ain prai^etara^i parantapah. 

23. Lakfadhyayan jagan brahma rajatostre mahamatih 
paftcadat ca sahasra^i radrah sa&kfdpya cabrayit. 

24. PaficaviihiSat sahasrai^ skandas saAk^ipya cavadat 
da^dhyayasahasraoi dvisahasre ca vasavah. 

25. PracetasamaTimScapi fatfla^uisranyathabraTlt 
tn^yadhyayasahasraoi brhaspatiruva'ca ha. 

26. Kavyastu tat samalo^ya cakre'dhyayasahasrakam 
saptadhyayadatam fiastram Bharadvajastathabha^at. 

27. Munirgaoradiradcapi pafLcadhyayadatam jagau 
vedayyasastu bhagavan tat saftkfipya Tnahamatihi 

28. Satatrayadhyayavatlm nitim cakre mahamate 
sai^fiptam ayarvijiiaya martyanam buddhidofatah. 

^ See Sukraniti, I, 2-4. 

2. Ftarvadevairyathanyayam nltiaaram uvaca tan 
fetalakfadlokamitam nitiMstram athoktavan. 

3. SvayambhDr bhagavan lokahitartham saftgrahe^a vai 
tatsaram tu Vasi^thadyairasmabhiryrddhihetav^. 

4. Alp&yubhubhrtadyartham safLksiptam tarkayistrtam. 
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long, and it speaks well for the preservation of this anoient 
work, that though the MSS. differ as to their length in some 
way or other, the variations in them are not veiy great. 
One MS. contains indeed exactly 2,200 6lokas, and all MSS. 
I possess contain the above verse in question, which thus 
defines the proportions of the Sukraniti.'® 

In the beginning of the 58th Chapter of the B&jadharma 
the name of Elavya occurs also as one of the authors of a 
Dharmadastra, and he is likewise mentioned as such in the 
second Sloka of the Pancatantra.'^ The Eamandakiya and 
other similar works allude repeatedly to our author. It is a 
peculiar coincidence that the reason for composing the 6ukra- 
niti is the same both in the dukraniti and in the Mahftbh&rata. 
If the former were a later production the cause of this agree- 
ment would be evident, but there are many good grounds for 
the supposition that this is not the case, and that the quota- 
tions from Sukra's work on Polity found in such ancient 
works aa the Mah&bh&rata, Hcuivaiiuia, Eamandakiya, Pa!L- 
catantra are genuine quotations. K. few examples taken at 
random will be sufficient for our purpose. 

The Mahabh&rata quotes in the 56th Chapter of the Bftja- 
dharmtoudasana the following as the saying of Usanas : 
^' A law abiding king should in the exercise of his duties 
chastise a Brahman, who has even read the whole Yeda, who 

'« Set fiukranlti, IV, VII. 346. 

Manv&dyairftdrto yorUuwtadartho Bhftrgave^a vai 
dv&Tiihdatidatam dloka nitisftre praklrtit&h. 
71 8m Rajadharma, LVIII, 1-4. 

1. Ete te r&ja dharmft^^^lin navanltam Yudluftlura 

Brhaspatirhi bhagaTfla nftnyam dharmam pra&uhsati. 

2. Vifelakgaaca bhagavftn EAvyaicaiva mahAtapft^ 

sahasrftkfo Mahendradca tatha Frftcetaso Manuhi. 

3. Bhftradvftjadca bhagavftn tatha Gauratira xnimi^ 

raja^astrapra^etaro brahma^ya brahmavadinah. 

4. Bak^am eva pratoiVmanti dharmam dharmayrtam vara. 
S$e also Paiicatantram, I, 2. 

Manave Vacaspataye Sukraya Farateraya sasutaya 
CaiDiakyaya ca yidufe namo*Btu nayatosUakart^bhya^. 
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approaches with uplifted weapons and intent to murder. 
The king knowing the law should certainly protect the law 
which is being broken. By such an act he is no law-breaker ; 
for fury recoils on fury/* Our Sukraniti expresses this 
decision (IV, VII, 259) as follows: "He who has raised a 
weapon against an approaching assassin, even if this be a 
Vaidika Brahman (Bhruna), and has killed him^ should not be 
considered as a murderer of a Vaidika Brahman ; if he has not 
killed him, he should be regarded as such." '^^ 

As the sloka of the Sukraniti contains a more difficult 
reading and the rare term Bhruna in the sense of Vaidiki- 
brahman occurs here, which is, as it were, explained in the 
Mahabharata by " Vedantaparaga," there seems to be no 
doubt which of the two versions is the earlier.^^ 

The 57th chapter of the Bajadharma begins with another 
quotation of U^anas. He is said to have declared that " the 
earth swallows these two, namely, a king who does not oppose 
an enemy and a Brahman who does not travel about, like a 
snake swallows the animals living in holes." 



'2 See Mahabharata, Rajadhanna, LVT, 27-29. 

27. Slokau caudanasa gitau puratata mahar^i^a 
tau nihodha maharaja tvam ekagramana nrpa. 

28. TJdyamya dastram ayantam api vedantaparagam 
nigrh^Iyat svadharmena dharmapek^l naradhipah. 

29. Vinadyamanam dharmam hi yo'hhirak^et sa dharmavit * 
na tena dharmaha sa syat manyustanmanyum fcchati. 

Compare this with Sukraniti, IV, VII, v. 269. 

TJdyamya dastram ayantam bhrOnam apyatatayinam 
nihatya bhrCinaha na syat ahatva bhrOpaha bhavet. 

Compare further with these dlokas, Manu, VIII, 350, 351. 

''^ That Bkrupahd means a Vaidika-Brahman murderer is clear from 
Kullukabhatta's Commentary to Manu, VIII, 317 (annade bhrunaha mar^ti 
patyau bharyapacari^l), for he says there: " Brahmaha y ah tatsambandhi- 
yo'nnam atti tasmin asau svapapam sai&kramayati. BhrQ^ahannabhoktuh 
papam bhavatlti. Etad atra vivaksitam na tu brahmaghnaJbi papam nadyati 
tatha bharya vyabhicarii^Ll jarapatim k9amama9e bhartaii papam saduHe^a- 

yati." 

Compare also NdndrtJiaratnamdldhj Irugapadandladhinatha, II, 125, under 
the word bhrQna '^ Bhrtn^orbhake strainagarbhe garbhi^yam drotriye 
dvije." 
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The Sukraniti containB (lY^YII, 242) this yery floka.^^ 

The Hcuiyazhida aseribes to Utonas the wise preBoription, 
that one should never oonfide in a person whose trustworthi- 
ness one has not proved previously, and even to be cautious 
in giving confidence to a trustworthy person, as the evils of 
misplaced confidence are serious. This very sentiment, 
though not quite in the same words, may be found in dukraniti 
ni, 47^97* 

It is peculiar that the Pancatantra refers these verses on the 
acquisition of friends to a passage in the ^ukraniti, and here, 

7« S€e Rftjadharma LVII, 1, 2. 

1. Bhagavan TJ§an& hy&ha 6lokam atra vitiLxnpate 
tad ihaikamana r&jan gadatastannibodhame. 

2. Dyavimau graaate bhUmih sarpo vilateyan iva 
rajanam cavijoddliaram brahma^am caprayasinain ; 

in its stead we read in the Snkraniti, IV, YII, 242 : 

Rajanam capayoddharam brahmanam caprayasinam 
mrgilati bhomiretau sarpo yiladayan iya. 

Ts See Hariyaifafo XVIII, 127-131. 

127. Eosanhrdena yifiyasah kudetona prajlyyate 
kurajani bhayaxn nityam knpntre saryato bhayam. 

128. Apakari^i yisrambhiun yabi karoti naradbama^ 
anatho durbalo yadyannaciram sa tu jlyati. 

129. Ka yi6yaset ayidyaste yifiyaste natiyidyaset 
yidyastat bhayam utpannam mtldanyapi nikrintati. 

130. Bajaseye^u yidyasam garbhasa&kramitefu ca 
yii), karoti naro mUfjho na ciram sa tn jlyati. 

131. Abhynnnatim prapyanrpah prayaram kltako yatha 
sa yinadyatyasandc^am ahaiyam Utena n^pa. 

See also Faiicatantram II, 45, and Kamandakiya, V, 88, 89. 
The Sukranlti expresses in the following dlokas, III, 75>80, the same 
idea : — 

75. Bhrtyo bhratapi ya putrah patnl korjrat na caiya yat 
yidhasyanti ca mitrani tat karyam ayiteAkitam. 

76. Ato yateta tat praptyai mitralabdhiryara n^am 
natyantam yifiyaset kailcit yifiyastam api saryada. 

77. Putram ya bhrataram bharyam amatyam adhikarinam 
dhanastn rajyalobho hi sanre^am adhiko yatah. 

78. Prama^ikam canubhtltam aptam saryatra yiiiyaset 
yii§yasityatmayadgti<}ha8tat karyam yimpdet syayam. 

79. Tadyakyam tarkato'nartham yiparltam na cintayet 
catugga§titamam^m tannaditam k^amayet atha. 

80. Syadharmanltibalayan tena maitrim pradharayet 
danairmanai^ca satkaraih suptijyan pnjayet sada. 
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illy 76, we find them ooourring in connection with this 
particular subject, the acquisition of iriends.'^ 

The following dloka in the Hariyaitukty which is found a 
little modified in the Pancatantra, in, 256, is also asoribed 
to Utonas : — ** The residue of an enemy, of debt, of fire, 
prince I (although scattered) when united, may grow again ; 
therefore one should not allow a residue to remain." The 
dukraniti contains nearly the same idea in the same words.^' 

The Kftmandakiya (XTT, 67) says that Manu mentions 
in his law book, that the number of ministers at the court of 
a king amounts to 12, that Brhaspati says it amounts to 16, 
and that Udanas fixed it at 20.'^ 

In the Sukraniti II, 69 and 70 are as a matter of &ct 20 
ministers mentioned ; e.g,f the family priest, vicegerent, chief 
secretary, war minister, diplomatist, chief justice^ learned 
adviser, finance minister, coimcillor and ambassador ; each of 
these 10 has a substitute, so that the entire number of 
ministers amounts to 20.^* 



''^ See Faftoatantrain, II, 47. 

SukrtTam Ywuguptasya mitraptibhiTgaTaqra oa 
Iqrhaspater avidTftso nltiaandhiwtridha sthita]^. 

77 See Hariyaihfo, XYHI, 136, 137. 

136. Na ca fefam prakorvanti pmianrairabhayat narat^ 

ffhatayaati samtJam hi 6ratyem&m upamAm nrpa. 

137. Satrndefam fi^efam tosam agnetea bhimrpa 
pnnarrardheta sambhilya tasmat fiefam na B^yet. 

Compare ^ukranlti, III, 101-103. 

101. Sarpo'gnirdurjano raja j&mata bhflginlsutali 
ro£^ totrumavamanyopyalpa ityupacaxatali. 

102. Elrauryat taikftnyadussvabhayat Bvamitv&t putrikabhayat 
BvaptUrvajapi^^adatvat Trddhibhltya apacaiet. 

103. 99ai$e9am rogadesaia fetrudeyam na rakfayet 
yacakadyaih prarthitasBan na tTkffiftni oottaxam yadet. 

T8 Dvadadeti Manii^ praha fo^afeti BfhaBpatiljL 
Udana viihfotiTiti mantrugiam mantraTnapjalam* 

79 The filokaB in question are aa follows : — 

69. Purodh&ca pratioidhi]^ pradhfinasBacivastatha 

mantnca praftvivakafica paiji^italca BiunantrakaJti ; 

70. Amatyo duta ityeta rajiLah prakrtayo dafo 

dadamaxhdadhikah pturram datanUJti kramataJ^ smrtati* 
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The Eamandaklja (YIII, 22-23) asoribes to Utonas the 
observation that the spheie round a king oonsistB of twelve 
other kings of whom 4 are enemies^ 4 friends and 4 neutrals. 

A king X, e.g.^ is surrounded bj three circles A, B, C, and in 
these circles resides one king in each of the four direc- 
tions of the compass. Immediate neighbours are always 
hostile to each other, thus a king of the A line is an enemy 
to his neighbour in the B line, and the same feeling animates 
B towards his neighbour in C. As X is an enemy to the 
kings of the A line and the latter are enemies to the kings 
living in the B circle, X and the B kings become friends by 
being bound together by their hostility to the A kings, and 
X and the kings are neutrals as, they have no interest in 
common, being too distant from each other. This very idea 
is well expressed in the Sukraniti, IV, I, 17-18.*® 

The whole Sukraniti is divided into four sections with a 
fifth supplementary section at the end. 

The first section treats on the duties of a king ; the second 
on the position of the crown prince ; the third mainly on 
income and expenditure on servants and wages ; the fourth 
is divided into seven chapters, treating respectively 1, on 
friendship and (enmity), 2y on the treasury, 3, on administra- 
tion, 4, on revenue, arts and science, 5, on social laws, 6, on 
fortresses^ and 7, on the army. 

This last chapter is given afterwards entirely. It begins 
with a definition of the word army, goes on to state the 
different character of the troops ; the mode of their move- 
ments, whether they march on foot, ride on horses and 

w See Kftmandaklya, VIII, 22, 23. 

22. Ud&sino madhyamadca vijiglfostu ma]^4&l&i3i 
udanft maiiL^&lam idam prftha dvftdasarftjakam. 

23. Dvadadanam narendrai^Lam anmitre prthak prthak ; 
and iSukraniti, IV, I, 17, 18. 

17. Asamantat caturdik^u sannikr^t&^ca ye nrpah 
tatparastatpara ye^nye kramat hinabalarayah. 

18. SatrtLdaslJiaimtraQi kramat te syustu prakrtati 
arirmitram udaslno'nantarastatparasparam. 
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elephants, or are driven in carriages. Then follows a descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of soldiers, and afterwards a descrip- 
tion of the animals and conveyances used for army purposes. 
This is succeeded by a classification of the arms used in 
warfare and such arms are described. Among these are 
mentioned firearms and a full account is given of the manu- 
facture of gunpowder. ®^ These two subjects will be discussed 
at large hereafter. After the description of weapons is 
finished, the different modes of warring, marching, and treat- 
ing are gone into, and the political conduct of the king is 
described at length. No undue preference is given to any 
peculiar subject in particular, and this, if no other proof had 
been forthcoming, speaks for the genuineness of the work. 

It is hardly imaginable that a work, which contains so 
many important revelations about the ancient state of the 
civil and military administration of India, and which is, 
as we have seen, often quoted by works of undisputed 
antiquity and genuineness — quoted too in a manner which 
precludes forgery, as the quotations are seldom quite literal — 
should have been written for the sole object of braggadocio, 
in order to prove to Europeans the mental superiority of the 
ancient Hindus by ascribing to them the original invention 
and manufacture both of gunpowder and firearms, and 
that the very object of the forgery, its raison d^etre^ should 
have been frustrated afterwards by keeping the work so 
zealously secret that except to a few initiated pandits, it was 
totally unknown to the public ! 

On the other hand would it not be a subject worthy of 
investigation for those who doubt the authenticity of the 
Sukraniti to prove its spuriousness, and to refute the state- 
ments brought forward in favor of its genuineness? Mere 
assertions do not possess any scientific value. 



8* Gunpowder and firearms are incidentally mentioned also in other parts 
of the Sukramti ; hut in this chapter both are described fully. 
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The language is simple, terse and antiquated, and in 
many instances the age of the work manifests itself in this 
Tespect. The Sukramti contains also a large number of 
half verses and this is another circumstance speaking for its 
antiquity. In some places it contradicts the precepts of Manu, 
and as it is not likely that any Hindu would dare to oppose 
that most venerated law book, we may conclude that the 
eompilation of our work is anterior to or at least contempo- 
rary with our revision of Manu's Dharmai§astra. 

Sukra is regarded as the preceptor of the Demons, and 
though this tradition should be received cum grnfu> salia^ 
nevertheless the work written by or ascribed to him may hav« 
been regarded as the special law book of the warriors or 
Ksatriyas. It was also for this reason originally not much 
patronised by the Brahmans^ but now it is held in great 
respect by them.«^ 

CHAPTER III. 

ON THE USE OF GUNPOWDER AND FIREARMS IN 

GENERAL. 

No invention has, within the last five hundred years, been> 
so influential in shaping the destinies of nations as the 
introduction of gimpowder and of firearms into warfare. 
The fate of whole realms depended, and depends to a certain* 
extent even now, on the proficiency attained by the comba- 

^ A copy of the Sukranlti was bought fbr the Government MSS. Library 
by my predecessor Mr. So^fagiri 6&8trl as far back as 1871, bat as long as I 
could consult only this copy, I could not well attempt to print it. Since that 
time I have received three more Maniiscripts of this work from other parts of 
the country, which, though coming from different places and being written in 
different characters, are in very close agreement. A printed specimen 
published a few years ago by H.H. the Holkar has also come into my hands, 
and though it is a print abounding with mistakes, it serves me as another 
Manuscript. 

The Sukranlti is now very scarce, and its o^^ers do not like to part with 
it. I have therefore been obliged to get two MSS. copied, as I could not 
obtain the originals. 
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tants in the manufacture o£ better gunpowder or of projectile 
weapons of superior quality. 

When missiles despatched from projectile weapons by 
means of gunpowder easily penetrated the knights clad in 
their strongest suit of armour, while the persons who used 
those arais were quite beyond the reach of their physically 
perhaps stronger foes, no wonder that armour was discarded 
in course of time, and the medideval knight, who had hitherto 
without much difficulty maintained his supremacy single- 
handed against a multitude, found his former superiority 
gone, and disappeared gradually from the scene. Fortresses, 
which, before the invention of gunpowder, had been regarded 
as impregnable, lost their reputation as safe strongholds, and 
new schemes and practices had to be devised to obviate the 
difficulties of the altered situation. 

Slight improvements in the construction or manipulation 
of firearms produced often most important alterations in 
the political history of the world. Frederick the Great is 
said to have owed in his earUer campaigns many of his 
victories to the quicker mode of loading adopted by the 
Frusdian army ; and it is not so long ago that we ourselves 
have witnessed a rearrangement of the map of Europe, 
partly effected by means of superior weapons being used 
by one nation against another. It is therefore natural that 
a general interest should be more or less taken in all important 
advances made in this subject, which, if well studied and 
appHed, provides a nation with the means of ensuring its free- 
dom, independence, and supremacy, so long as actual strength 
is regarded as the only recognized claim to independent 
political existence. 

The invention of gunpowder has been ascribed to diflEerent 
individuals belonging to different countried, and as the 
question as to its authorship and antiquity is still an open 
one^ we shall discuss this mooted point and shall endeavour 
to prove that the oldest documents mentioning and describ- 
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ing gunpowder are found in India and written in Sanskrit^ 
and that the use of gunpowder and its application to the dis- 
cdiarge of missiles from projectile weapons was a well known 
fact in ancient India, corroborating so far the opinion of those 
who always pointed out India as the original seat of its inven- 
tion. The question whether China received the knowledge of 
gunpowder from India, or vice versdy cannot be touched here, 
as there do not exist any trustworthy documents bearing on 
this question. No Chinese work on this question can, with 
respect to antiquity, be compared with the ^ukraniti, so that 
even if the Chinese should have independently invented gun- 
powder, the claim as to priority of invention will certainly 
remain with India. 

A Franoisoan monk, Berthold Schwarz, whose real name 
was Constantin Ancklitzen or Anklitz, is generally, espe- 
cially in G-ermany , credited with the invention of gunpowder, 
which, according to tradition, was made at Freiburg in the 
Breisgau about the year 1330. No doubt Black Barthel, 
€ier schwarze Barthely as he was popularly called, dabbled 
in alchemy and was very fond of chemical experiments, 
during one of which he was blown up and nearly killed by 
an explosion of a mortar he was experimenting upon. 
Eventually he was accused of practising magic and necro- 
mancy and sent to prison. A grateful posterity erected 
in his honour a statue on the spot where the Franciscan 
Convent of Freiburg had once stood ; an honour which he may 
have richly deserved for many reasons, but surely not for 
being the original inventor of gunpowder. 

Many years previously to Berthold Schwarz, anoth^ 
Franciscan monk, Roger Bacon (1214-94), the Doctor Mira- 
bilis of Oxford, had already pointed out the peculiar qualities 
of saltpetre, as exemplified in the action of gunpowder. 
Like every chemical scholar in those times he became 
an object of clerical suspicion, was incarcerated by his 
superiors on the plea of practising forbidden magic and 
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though for a time released by Pope Clement IV, he was 
again imprisoned under Pope Nicholas III. Bacon suggests 
that gunpowder should be used in war, as it would supply 
a powerful means for the destruction of hostile armies.. He 
notices particularly the thunderlike noise and lightninglike 
flash at the time of its explosion; its application to crackers 
and fireworks is a subject, he was wdl acquainted with. He 
states in his book on the secret works of art and nature 
two of the principal ingredients which compose gunpowder- 
saltpetre and sulphur — but not wishing, according to the 
mysterious inclination of those days, to make the secret 
known, he uses in his prescription the obscure expression 
lura nope cum ubre, which has been later ingeniously found 
out to stand for -earbormm pulvere, ^ 

It is now generally supposed that Roger Bacon learnt the 
secret of the manufacture of gunpowder while he was travel- 
Mng in Spain, where it was pretty well known among the 
Moors, who were not only the most learned nation at that 
period, but who, through religious and national tradition were 
intimately connected with their more eastern co-religionists 
and compatriots. An Arabic treatise on gunpowder written 
in 1249 is up to this day preserved in the Library of the 
Boyal Escurial. 

In the National Library at Paris is preserved a work 
ascribed to one Marcus Gfraecus. It was published at Paris 
in 1806 as lAber ignium ad comburendos hastes, auctore 
Marco Graeeo. About the nationality and the life of this 
Marcus Gfraecus nothing is known for certain. According to 
ibme he lived in the 9th, according to others in the 13th 



^ ** Sed tamen sails petrae, lura nope cttm ubre et sidphuxis, et sio facies 
tonitrum et corasoationem, si scias artificium/' in Roger Baoon's work ** J)e 
secretis operibus Artis et Naturae et de nuUitate moffiae" At another place 
lie alludes to fireworks : '' Ex hoc Indicro puerOi quod fit in multis mundi 
partibus scilicet at instrumento facto ad quantitatem poUicis humani ex hoo 
violentia sails qui salpetrae vocatur tarn horribilis sonus nascitur in ruptura 
tarn modicae pergamenae quod fortis tonitru rugitum et coraacationem 
fnaximam sm lumkiis jubar excedlt." 
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T^enturj. The accuracy of the name is even doubtful, as he 
is also called Marcus Ghracchus instead of Graecus. If the 
latter appellation be the more correct one, it might perhaps 
be surmised that the work was originally written in Greek. 
Saltpetre occurs three times in his book, as sal petro9um ; 
lapis qui didtur peira salis^ and as salpetrum. ^ According to 
Marcus Graecus the composition of gunpowder is two parts 
kA charcoal, one part of sulphur, and six parts of saltpetre. 

Towards the end of the seventh century the architect 
EaUinikos of Heliopolis, when Constantinople was besieged by 
the Arabs in 668, manufactured big tubes made of iron or of 
other metals, formed like big beasts with gaping jaws, out of 
which were thrown iron, stones and combustibles. In conse- 
quence of the havoc caused by these projectiles the siege 
of the city was raised. The Ghreeks kept, it is said, the secret 
of the composition for four centuries, when it was betrayed 
to the Saracens, who availed themselves of it during the 
orusades at Jerusalem and also at Damietta. If the ingre- 
dients are rightly mentioned, e.g.^ by the Byzantine princess, 
Anna Komnena, who wrote the history of her father Alexios, 
they consisted only of resin, oil, and sulphur, and not of 
saltpetre. As Kallinikos hailed from Heliopolis, the place 
otherwise known as Baalbec, and as the Greek fire seems to 
have been a liquid, the most important ingredient of which 
was naphtha, which was well known to, and was much made 
use of by the Eastern nations, — ^as it is found near Baku on 
the Caspian Sea, (where the gas, as it escapes from fissures in 
the earth in the neighbourhood of the oilsprings, has been 
burning unintermittedly for centuries and is worshipped 
by Farsees,) in the island of Tchelekin on the other side 
of the Caspian Sea opposite to Baku, in Mesopotamia, 
in Kurdistan, in North India, and in China — it is proba- 
ble that Kallinikos only introduced this powerful com- 

-M See John Beckmann*8 History of Inventions and Discoyeries under the 
article ** Saltpetre^ Gunpowder , Aquafortis.'^ 
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bustible into Western warfare, and that it was before his time 
employed in the East. At all events it was a most powerful 
preparation for the destruction of the enemy, and the terror 
it spread among the troops of Louis IX before Damietta is 
graphically described by contemporaries. It seems to have 
even been used in European wars, for, according to P^re 
Daniel, the king Philip Augustus of Prance had brought 
home some of it from Acre, and used it at the siege of 
Dieppe against the English ships there at anchor. ^^ It is said 
that Napoleon the Gfreat became acquainted with the real 
composition of the Greek fire, but that he pronounced it 
inapplicable ; one of the chief reasons for his decision being 
probably the fluid state of the combustible. 

There exists an old tradition, according to which the Arabs 
possessed at an early date a knowledge of the manufacture of 
gunpowder, and that they obtained it originally from India, 
with which country they had an active commercial inter- 
course. They are even said to have improved on the original 
manufacture. That the Arabs received their earliest gun- 
powder supplies from India, and that this country was the 
Sginalselt of its inventioi was very strongly urged so 
early as the end of the last century by M. Langles in a 
paper read in the French Institute in 1798. This opinion 
is also upheld by Johann Beckmann (1739-1811), whose 
well known " History of Inventions and Discoveries " 
(Beitrdge zur Q-eschichte der Erfindungen) has passed through 
many English editions. He says there : " In a word, I 
am more than ever inclined to accede to the opinion of those 
who believe that gunpowder was invented in India, and 
brought by the Saracens from Africa to the Europeans ; 
who, however, improved the preparation of it, and found out 
different ways of employing it in war, as well as small arms 
and cannons." 

86 See Projectile Weapons of War and Explosive Compounds ; by J. 
Scoffem, M.B.y third edition, London, 1858, pp. 50-60. 
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Having discussed so far the question as to the invention of 
gunpowder, we now turn to its application in war by means of 
projectile weapons. The first country in Europe where such 
projectile weapons were used was Spain. They are mention- 
ed by Arabian writers as far back as 1312, and were used in 
1323 at the siege of Bassa. The French seem to have employed 
them since 1338 at first for dismantling castles and fortifica- 
tions only, and not in the battle field as Edward III of England 
is said to have done in 1346 at Crecy. The French writers 
seem to have been indignant at the employment of such destruc- 
tive arms against human beings, for one of them says : *^ On ne 
faisoit point encore usage en France en 1347 de cette arme 
terrible contre les hommes; les Fran9ois s'en ^toient bien servis 
en 1338, pour I'attaque de quelques chateaux, mais ils rougis- 
soient de I'employer contre leurs semblables. Les Anglois, 
moins humains, sans doute, nous devancerent et s'en servirent 
k la c^l^bre bataille de Creci, qui eut lieu entre les troupes 
du roi d'Angleterre, Edouard III, qui fut si m^chant, si 
perfide, qui donna tant de fil i, retordre ik Philippe de 
Ycdois, et aux troupes de ce dernier : et ce fut en majeure 
partie Ua frayeux et ^ la confusion qu'oocasionn^nt le. 
canons, dont les Anglois se servoient pour, la premiere fois, 
qu'ils avoient post^s sur une colline proche le village de 
Oreoi, que les Fran9ois durent leur d^route."®* These projec- 
tile weapons were formed like tubes and were therefore called 
cannons from canna, a reed. In G-erman they were known 
as Bohry which word has the same meaning. The small 
firearms were originally without a stock, and as they were 
very heavy, they used to be placed on a fork when they 
were discharged. The arquebuse with a wheel was first used 
by Emperor Charles V and Pope Leo X in the year 1621 
at the siege of Parma against Francis I, King of France. 

^ See Projectile Weapons of War, p. 117. — In the Library of Christ 
Church, Oxford, is preserved in a beautifully illaminated Manuscript, which 
dates from 1336, and which has been in the possession of Edward III, the 
picture of an armour-clad warrior, who fires a bottle-shaped cannon. 
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The same Martin Bellay who states this fact, further informs 
us that the Gbrman horse or JReiter were the first, who were* 
armed with pistols, and that those troopers were thence called 
pistoliers. Musket is a still later weapon. It has got its 
name from the French mouchet (Latin muschetuSy sparrow 
hawk).^' The Duke of Alva is reported to have first used 
them in the Netherlands. 

The gun was originally fired by the simple application of 
a lighted match. The clumsiness and uncertainty of thia 
procedure especiaUy during stonne and rains suggested 
improvements. At first a cock was added to give security 
to the hand, afterwards a firestone was inserted into this 
cock and a small wheel was fastened to the barrel. The 
wheel lock is said to have been invented in 1517 at Niim* 
berg in Bavaria. The firestone first used was not the fiint 
which was employed later, but the pyrites or marcasite. 
The match was nevertheless not altogether discarded, a» 
the stone often missed fire, and it was retained together 
with the wheel. Flint locks were of a far later origin. They 
were first used in 1687 by the Brunswickers, and they 
were introduced into England under William III during the 
years 1692-93. These continued improvements, to which we 
may add the modem percussion lock, the needle-gun, and the 
breech-loader, were mainly necessitated by the perilous and 
defenceless position a soldier was in as soon as he had 
discharged his gun against an enemy, who chose this moment 
as convenient to attack him. The greater the rapidity in 
loading, the greater is the efficiency of the fireweapon. 

If we now turn our attention from the West to the East 
we find that powder and firearms seem to have been much 
earlier used in the latter than in the former. 

It is recorded that in the battle near Delhi fought between 
Tamerlane and Sultan Mahmud, the latter opposed his 



" According to others it was inyented at the end of the fifteenth century 
by one Moketta of YeUetri, after whom itii said to have been named. 
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enemy with 10,000 horsemen, 40,000 men on foot, and a 
great number of elephants clad in armour. On the top 
of those elephants were big howdahs from which the 
sharpshooters flung fireworks and rockets on the troops of 
Timur ; and on the sides of those elephants marched ^^ des 
jetteurs de pots a feu et de poix enflam^e ainsi que des 
fusses volantes point^es de fer, qui donnent plusieurs coups 
de suite dans le lieu oA ils tombent."^ According to Clavigo, 
Tunur was beaten in the first engagement through those 60 
mailed elephants, but on the following day Timur took 
many camels and loaded them with dry grass placing them 
in front of the elephants. When the battle began, he 
caused the grass to be set on fire and when the elephants 
saw the burning straw upon the camels, they fled."^® When 
attacking Bhatmr, Timur's troops were received in a similar 
manner for '^ the besieged cast down in showers arrows and 
stones and fireworks upon the heads of the assailants.^ ^ 

According to Ferishta, Hulaku Khan, the founder of the 
Mogol Empire in Western Asia, sent in 1258 an ambassador 
to the King of Delhi, and when the ambassador was 
approaching he was received by the vezir of the king with a 
great retinue, and among the splendid sights were 8,000 fire 
oars. About the same time we are informed that in the wars 
between the Chinese and the Mogol invaders a kind of fire- 
arms was used. It seems to have been like a rocket. It was 
called impetuous /r^ dart. " A nest of grains — case of chick 
peas — was introduced into a long tube of bani^boo, which, on 
being ignited, darted forth a violent flame, and instantly the 
charge was projected with a noise like that of a paoj which 

88 8ee Histoire de Timur-bec, par Cherifeddin Ali d'Yezd, tiadtiite par 
le feu M. Petits de la Croix. 1723, III, p. 94. 

89 See Narrative of the Embassy of Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo to the Court 
of Timur at Samarcand. London, 1859, p. 153. 

90 See Malfazat-i-Tlmari in Sir H. M. Elliot' 8 Histories of India, III, 424. 

8 
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was heard at about the distance of 150 paees/'®^ Deguignes 
says that the Mogols used in 1275, a similar weapon against 
the Chinese: "LesChinoisreprirentTchangtoheou; etTchang- 
ohi-kiai avec un grand nombre de barques qu'il avait rama&- 
s^es, s'approoha pour combattre les Mogols. Mais At-ehou 
aveo des fleehes enflamm^es, y fit mettre le feu, et les 
troupes Chinoises, apres une vive resistance, se pr^eipiterent 
dans le fleuve." ®^ At another place Deguignes under the year 
917 says that the Batans^^ carried with them a combustible 
which they had received from the King of Ou, and th^,t this 
fluid burnt even imder water.^ Arabian reports inform us 
that the Arabs used in India Atish-bdztj like those employed 
by the Qreeks and Persians. Ferishta tells us that in the 
battle which Mahmud of Ghazna fought near Peshawar with 
Anandapal in 1,008 cannon {top) and muskets (tufang) were 
used by Mahmud.^^ Colonel Tod says in his Annals of 
Bajasthan : "We have, in the poems of the Hindu poet 
Chand, frequent indistinct notices of fire-arms, especially the 
nalgohy or tube ball ; but whether discharged by percussion 
or the expansive force of gunpowder is dubious. The poet 

81 Bee On the early use of Gunpowder in India ; in " The History of India" 
the posthumous papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, k.c.b., edited by 
Professor John Dawson, vol. VI., p. 460. Ibidem in note 2 is a quotation 
from F^re G^ubil's '^EUstorie de G-entchiscan/' p. 69. Les Mangous se 
seryirent alors de poo (ou canons) a feu. On avait dans la Tille des poo ^ 
feu . . . Je n'ai pas ose traduire par canony les charact^res poo, et ho pao^ 
un de ces caract^res a ^ cote le charactdre ehe^ pier re y et c'etait une machine 
k lancer des pierres. L'autre charactdre est joint au charact^re koy feUy et je 
ne sais pas bien si c'etait un canon comme les nOtres. De mdme, je n'oserais 
assurer que les boulets dont il est parl^ se jetaient comme on fait aujourd'- 
hui. 

®* See ** Histoire generals des Huns, par M. Deguignes, III, 162. 

83 On the Khitans see my book *' Der Presbyter Johannes in Sage und 
Geschichte," pp. 121-126. 

8* 8ee Deguignes, II, p. 61 : ** lis (les Khitans) apportoient avec eux 
une mati^re inflammable, dont le Boi de Ou leur avoit doan6 la connoissanoe, 
c^^tait une matidre grasse qui s'enflammoit et qui bruloit au miUeu des eaux. 

•'* See The History of India, edited from Sir H. M. Elliot's papers by 
Prof. John Dowson, VI, 219 and 454. 
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also repeatedly 8pea«ks of " the volcano of the field," giving 
to understand great guns ; but these may be interpolations, 
though I would not check a full investigation of so curioua 
a subject by raising a doubt.'\^ Muhammed Easim used 
such a machine or manj'amk when besieging in A.H. 93 
(A.D. 711-12) the port of Daibal. The first thing done 
with this machine was to shoot down from the top of the 
high pagoda a long pole surmounted with a red doth.^^ 
The prophet Muhammed is also credited with having used the 
manjamk when besieging Taif in the ninth year of the 
Hegira, and according to Ibn Kotaibah the projectile weapon 
in question was already used by Jazjmah, the second King 
of Hyrah, whose date is fixed about the year 200 A.D.^ 

Passing over the statements of Dio Cassius and Johannes 
Antiochenus, that the Roman Emperor CaUgula had machines 
from which stones were thrown among thunder and lightning, 
we come to the statement of Flavins Philostratos, who 
lived at the court of the Emperors Septimius Severus, and 
Caracalla. In his history of Apollonios of Tyana^ he men- 
tions, that when that eztraordinaiy man was travelling in 
India, he had among other things learnt the real reason why 
Alexander the Qreat desisted from attacking the Oxydracae. 
" These truly wise men dwell between the rivers Hji^asis 
and Ganges ; their country Alexander never entered, deterred 
not by fear of the inhabitants, but, as I suppose, by religious 
motives, for had he passed the Hyphasis, he might, doubtless, 
have made himself master of all the country round them ; 
but their cities he never could have taken, though he had 
led a thousand as brave as Achilles, or three thousand such as 
Ajax, to the assault ; for they come not out to the field to 
fight those who attack them, but these holy men, beloved by 
the gods, overthrew their enemies with tempests and thunder- 
bolts shot from their walls. It is said that the Egyptian 

^ See Annals of Rajasthan, I, 310. 
^ See Elliot's Posthumous Papers, VI, 462. ^8 Ibidem, p. 461. 
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Hercules and Bacchus, when they overran India, invaded this 
country also, and having prepared warlike engines, attempted 
to conquer them ; they in the meanwhile made no show of 
resistance, appearing perfectly quiet and secure, but upon 
the enemy's near approach they were repulsed with storms 
of lightning and thunderbolts hurled upon them from above/* 
In the apocryphal letter which Alexander is said to have 
written to Aristotle, he describes the frightful dangers to 
which his army were exposed in India, when the enemies 
hurled upon them flaming thimderbolts.®® 

Firdusi ascribed to Alexander this expedient when opposed 
by Porus. While Sikander, according to the author of the 
Shah-Nama, was marching against Porus (Fur) his troops 
became so frightened when they perceived the numbers of 
elephantswhichPorus was sending against them that Alexander 
consulted his ministers how to counteract this foe. Their 
advice was to manufacture an iron man and an iron horse, 
place the former on the latter, fix the horse on wheels^ fill 
them both with naphtha and propel them towards the 
elephants, where they would explode with great havoc. 

Such a stratagem is ascribed by the Franciscan monk Johan- 
nes de Piano Carpini to Prester John when he was fighting 
against the Tatars. In my monograph on Prester John 
I have pointed out to what special event it may probably 



^ See Philostratos Tct €t$ rhv Tvav4a *Airo\K(iyiov. The words used by Philo- 
fitratos axe ^povraL Karu <rrptif>6fi€vai (II, 14), and ifiPpoyrri64vTas canohs vvh 
r&v <ro<f>&v (III, 3). — Compare Projectile Weapons of War, pp. 83 and 84. 

i<^ See Der Presbyter Johannes in Sage und Geschichte, pp. 93 and 94. 
** Johannes Presbyter venit contra eos (Tataros) exercita congregate, et 
f aciens imagines hominum cupreas in sellis posuit supra equos, ponens ignem 
interius, et posuit homines cum f ollibus post imagines cuprea« supra equos ; 
et cum multis imaginibus et equis taliter praeparatis venerunt contra 
praedictos Tartaros ad pugnam; et cum ad locum proelii pervenissent, 
istos equos unum juxta alium praemiserunt, viri autem qui erant retro, 
posuerunt nescio quid ignem qui erat in praedictis imaginibus et cum foUibus 
f ortiter sufflaverunt ; undo factum est quod ex igne graeco homines combure- 
bantur ot equi, et ex fumo aer est denigratus." 
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We read in the extracts remaining from the work of 
Ktesias ^®^ on India, that an oil was prepared from a big worm, 
whioh lived in the deep bed of the river Indus. This animal 
had two big tusks (jaws ? branchm), slept during the day in 
the muddy sands of the banks of the rivers, whioh it 
left at night in search of food, seizing big animals, whioh 
it devoured. According to C. Flinius Secundus this worm 
catches even elephants. ^^^ When such an animal has been 
caught — ^which is generally done by binding a sheep or a 
goat to a strong pole — it is kept suspended in the sun for 
thirty days, that the oil may drip from it, and this oil was 
collected in earthen pots. Each worm supplied a quantity 
equal to ten measures of oil. This was sent to the king in 
seeded jars. The oil had the power to ignite every thing and 
was for this reason used especially at sieges. Jars filled with 
this material were thrown into besieged towns and whatever 
they touched ignited as soon as they broke. Nothing 
but rubbish and sweepings could extinguish the flame, when 
once ignited. Neither man, nor animal, nor anything could 

101 See Photii Myriobiblon, 1653, p. 163-156. 

"Ort iv r^ irorafi^ rwv *\v^5iv o'kwA.t}! ytvtrtu, rh fn^v ethos ot6v ircp 4v ra7s 
trvKcus tteode ylyetrdai, rh 8^ M^KOf, irfix€»v im-ii robs fJt€l(ovs S^ Koi iKdrrovs. 
rh 86 irdxos ScKOcrea wcu9aiJi6\is il>cur\ reus X*P^^ *€piPct\e7p, tx^^^^ '^ h'^6vra5 
Jiiof eva &vfi* Koi %va Kdrw koI 5,ti hv Kdfiwcri rots oiovtri, KarfcrBiovari, koL 
T^v ftiv fififpau iv rrji iK^tl rov irorafiov 9uur&vrMy Tp 8i uvktI i^cpxoy. irol 
Toimov hi Uv einixv '''"'^ ^*^ ''V TV* /S®*" ^ 'ca/A^A.y, Koi 8<wq7 <rv\\afii»v HKkci tis 
rhv irorajubv, koH irdyra Korecrdiei irKijv rdis Kot\(as. irypoit 8i iiryKicrrp^ 
fieydKtp, tpiipov ^ &pva ivZr\ffdm('fV r^ iyKicrrpt^, Kcd aA^<rcrcu (riBripais ivapfio- 
ffdvroiv* irfpodtrvanti 8^ rpidKovra rifi^pas Kp€fjtM(nv ahrov, icol ^Tycia 5iro- 
ridcacri, Ka\ pet i^ abrov, Zeov 94Ka kot^Kus dmicciis t^ itK^Oos, tfftof 8^ Top- 
4\9wffiv cd rpidxovra r)fi4pai, ^vopplirrovin rhv (TK^XriKa, Kcti rh ll\cuov &0'4>aA.<- 
cdfifvaiy 6,yov<n r^ $cun\€7 fi6vi^ rwv 'Iv8»v. &W(p 8i oIk l^ccrrty i^ avrov 
tx^tv. rovro rh i\aiov, i(f>* ft hv iirixv&p, itvdvr€i' Koi Kora^A^ei ^i\a koX 
(aa. Kcfl liWus pv trfiiwvri €i /u^ irr\\^ iroW^ re Kai iraxci. 

102 See Caii Plinii Secimdi Sistoria NaturaliSf Libr. IX, 17 : "In eodem 
(G-ange flumine) esse Statins Sebosus baud medico miraculo affeit, vermes 
brancbiis biuis, sex cubitorum, csBruleos, qui nomen a facie traxemnt. His 
tantas esse vires, ut elephantos ad potum venientes, mordicus comprebensa 
manu eonim abstrabant.'* Just previously Plinius bad spoken of the 
Delpbinus Gangeticus (platanista). 
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withstand this terrific combustible, Philostratos confirmed 
these statements. According to him this worm-like insect lives 
in the Hyphasis, and the flame caused by the fire can only be 
subdued by being entirely covered with dust. The king is 
the sole owner of all these animals. Ktesias, Aelianos, and 
Philostratos, all three agree in the name of this worm^ which 
they call Skolex (a-zcciXiyf). Lassen scorns the possibility 
of such a worm being in existence, and ascribes the whole 
description to the imaginative tendency so prevailing in the 
mind of Oriental nations. The late Professor H. H. Wilson 
takes a more practical view of the case, by identifying the 
worm in question with the Indian alligator, and remembering 
that the oil and the skin of the alligator were considered in 
ancient times to possess most wonderful qualities^ and that 
the greater part of the other description tallies with the 
outward appearance and natural habits of the alligator. 
Wilson seems to have fixed on the right animal. ^^^ Nevertheless 
so far as the name o-zccoXiyf is concerned nobody so far as 
I know has tried to explain it. An animal of seven cubits in 
length, and of a breadth in proportion to its size, could hardly 
have been called a toorniy imless the original name of the 
beast in question resembled the Ghreek word Skolex. The 
word represented by the Gfxeek word Skolex is no doubt the 
Sanskrit term culukty cullakt (with the variations ulupin or 
eulumpin), Culukin is derived from culuka^ mire, it is there- 
fore an animal which likes to lie or to live in mud. The 
cullaki is described in Sanskrit works as somewhat similar to 
the 6iiumdraj which is identified with the Delphinus G-ange- 

108 See Indische Alterthumskunde von Christian Lassen, II, pp. 641 and 
642. ** UnterdiesenErzeugnissen der Uberschwanglichen Einbildongskraft 
der Inder moge hier noch besonders gedacht werden, des aiis im Indua 
lebenden Wiirmem gewonnenen Oeles, welches die Eigenschaft besessen 
haben soil, alles anzoziinden und zu der Ansicht verleitet hat, das die alten 
Inder Feuerwaffen gekannt hatten. Diese Nachricht muss im Gege^theil 
gebraucht werden,um zu beweisen, dass schon zur Zeit des Ktesias dichterische 
Vorstellungen, welche den Indem eigenthiimlich sind, den Persem bekannt 
geworden waren.'* Compare also Elliot's History of India, VI, pp. 478-80. 
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ticus, though its name denotes a childkiller. The cullaki is 
therefore a large aquatic animal, which because it lives prin- 
cipally in water, is called a fish ; and as the crocodile prefers 
as its place of abode the muddy banks of a river, the name 
cullakt applies most appropriately to it.^^ 

It is a peculiar coincidence that in Telugu an iguana is 
called ttdumUy and the lizard is generally called udumupille or 
young iguana; the Tamil name of the same animal is 
udumbu. 

The identity is thus clearly established between the Greek 
word akolex (as the Greeks had no nearer sound than ak to 
resemble the palatal c), the Sanskrit words culukt (cullakli 
culumpi, and ulupl), and the Dravidian udumbu and udumu. 

On the west coast of India oil is even now obtained 
from big fish by letting their carcasses lie in the sun and 
allowing the oil thus to ooze out, which process creates all 
the while an unbearable stench. "With respect to the 
quantity of oil gained out of a fish like a porpoise and of a 
crocodile, the superiority rests doubtless with the former, 
though a well-fed and plump gavial possesses no doubt likewise 
a considerable amount of oily substance.^®* 

The iguana resembles in its shape a crocodile, and both being 
named in the Dravidian languages and in Sanskrit by the 
word culumpt alias udumhUy this term applies in the former 
languages to the smaller and in Sanskrit to the larger animal. 
The Sanskrit word musaR and the Tamil mudalai are also 
identical in origin, but they differ in so far that mumti 



^^ The author of the Sabdaratn&vali explains it by SiimnHrdkrtimaiayay i.e.y 
a fish which resembles the porpoise ; and in Hemacandra's Anek&rtha- 
safLgraha we read cullakt kttndikd bhede sisumdre kuldntare '; Vii^vaprak&fo and 
Medinlkara have nearly the same explanation : Culukt {eullakt) siiumdrepi 
kw^ibhede kaldntare, i.e., culukl is a pot ; a porpoise (and) a kind of race. 

^0* The oil of the crocodile is mentioned in Indian Medical Works, and it is 
in the list of Dr. Forbes Watson included among the commercial products 
of India. 
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denotes a house lizard and mudalat a crocodile. In fact the 
Sanskrit musall and culumpin (culuM) correspond according 
to their meaning to the Tamil udumbu and mudalai. The 
inference to be drawn from this fact is obvious. 

The milukin is in Sanskrit only a large sized animal ; a 
worm, especially an earth-worm, is called a hinculuka or 
kiriculaka or kinoilaka, t.^., a little ouluka. 

No doubt the description of Ktesias is in many respects 
inaccurate, but I hope to have been able to trace the thread 
of truth which runs through it. 

As oil, especially boiling oil, is used in Indian warfare, the 
Bubject is of particular interest in this inquiry. 

CHAPTER IV. 

INDIA THE HOME OF GUNPOWDER AND FIREARMS. 

In every inquiry which is conducted with the object of 
proving that a certain invention has been made in any 
particular country it is of the utmost importance to show that 
so far as the necessary constituents of the object invented 
are concerned, all these could be found in the country 
credited with such invention. 

The ordinary components of gimpowder are saltpetre^ 
sulphur, and charcoal. 

1. It is now generally admitted that the nitrum which 
occurs in the writings of the ancients was not saltpetre, but 
natron^i.e., sodium carbonate ; the latter word is nowhere 
extant in Ghreek or Roman literature, though the words nitrum 
and natron are no doubt in their origin identical. 

The word neter occurs twice in the Bible. It is described 
as an alkali, which was used as soap: "For though thou 
wash thee with nitre, and take thee much sope, yet thine 
iniquity is marked before me, saith the Lord God " (Jerem. 
ii. 22) ; and " As he that taketh away a garment in cold 
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weather, and as vinegar upon nitre, so is he that singeth 
songs to an heavy heart." (Proverbs, xv. 22.) 

Herodotos mentions nitnun as litron (Xirpov) in his descrip- 
tion of the embahning of dead bodies as practised in Egypt. ^^ 
Pliny repeatedly speaks of nitrom, and Galen ^^' records that 
it was burnt to strengthen its qualities. This would have 
had no effect if applied to salpetre. There is no doubt that 
had the ancients known saltpetre, its oxydizing properties 
would soon have been discovered by them, which is the most 
important step towards the invention of gunpowder. 

The word natron was introduced into Europe from the East 
by some European scholars who had been travelling there 
about the middle of the sixteenth century and who had thus 
become acquainted with this salt ; -^ and though the word 
natron was originally used there for denoting saltpetre, its 
other form nitrum has been since assigned it ; however, as we 
have seen, the nitrum of the ancients is quite different from 
our nitre, which is saltpetre (potassium nitrate). 

Native saltpetre, t.^., saltpetre produced by entirely natural 
processes is very scarce, so much so that the inventor of nickeif 
Freiheir Axel Friedrich von Cronstedt (1722-65) was 
unacquainted with it. It is found especially in India, Egypt, 
and in some parts of America. Since the introduction of 
gunpowder in European warfare saltpetre has been manu- 
factured wherever native saltpetre could not be obtained in 
sufficient quantities. It was obtained, from the efflorescence 
on walls (sal murale) and other sources, this exudation, 



^^ Herodotos, II. 86, ravra tl woi^trcanes rapixe^ovfrt X/rp^, and 87, rcis if 
ffdpicas rh \lrpov Karafr4iK^i. 

^^ Nitrum ustum proprius ad aphrooitnim accedit, utpote ex ustione tenuins 
redditum (XeirroficpJ<rrepoy). Cetenun nitre UBto simul et non usto . . . 
in talibos morbis uti conBueyimns {vlrp<if 9h K€K<soii.iv<^ re wa2 &ica^<rry koDl iifitis 
M roio^»v yfi^y^^ Galenns, De Simplie. Med, Faeult, IX. DioBcurides 
says also that nitnun was commonly burnt. Compare Beckmann's History 
of Inventions, II. 433. 

108 See J. Beckmann, History of Discoveries, under the head Saltpetre, 

Gunpowder, Aquafortis. 

9 
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together with all the other artificial modes of producing salt- 
petre, became a perquisite of the sovereign, and this saltpetre 
regale grew in time into as obnoxious a burden to the people 
as the hunting regale. The saltpetre regale is first men- 
tioned, as having been exerdsed in 1419 by Qunther, Arch- 
bishop of Magdeburg.^®® 

The little knowledge possessed by the ancients of 
chemical science, their utter ignorance of chemical analysis, 
accounts for their not improving, or rather for their not being 
able to improve the materials at their disposal and discovering 
the natural qualities of the different alkalis in their possession. 

Throughout India saltpetre is found, and the Hindus are 
well acquainted with all its properties ; it is even commonly 
prescribed as a medicine. India was famous for the expor- 
tation of saltpetre, and is still so. The Dutch, when in 
India, traded especially in this article. 

In Bengal it is gathered in large masses wherever it efflores- 
ces on the soil, more particularly after the rainy season. In 
the ^ukranlti saltpetre is called mmrcilavma^ well shining 
salt. The Dhanvantarinighantu describes saltpetre as 
a tonic, as a sonchal salt ; it is also called tilakam (black), 
hr§mlavamm and Jcdlalavamm, It is light, shiny, very hot 
in digestion and acid. It is good for indigestion, acute 
stomach ache, and constipation. It is a common medical 
prescription.^^^ 

2. Bulphur, the second ingredient of gunpowder, is also 
found in India, especially in Sdnde ; it is, and was, largely 

^^ See J. Beckmann, History of DiBCOveries, under the bead Saltpetre, 
Gunpowder Aquafortis. 
1^^ See Dhanvantariniglumita* ^ the Description of Salts. 

Suyarcalayaoaproktam rucyakam hydyagandhakam 
tilakam kr^alava^am tat kalalavanam smrtam. 
Laghu sauvarcalam pake viryoniam vidadam katu 
gulmadtdavibandhaghnam hfdyam surabhilocanam. 
Amarakofa, IX, 43. Sauvarcale^k^arucake tilakam tatra mecake, and 110 
sauyarcalam syat rucakam. 
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imported into India from the East. It is well known and 
received its name from its smelly being called gandha ot 
gandhakay smell, or in this case as it has not a good smell, 
rather from its stench. Its quality differs with its color, 
according as it is white, red, yellow, or bluish. Though 
sulphur is a yeiy important part of gunpowder, gunpowder 
is in some parts of India even prepared without it. Sulphur 
was always in great demand in India, and in medicine it is 
often made use of.^^^ 

3. Charcoal is the third component part of gunpowder. 
Its constitution varies necessarily with the plants which in 
the different countries are used in its manufacture. In Prussia 
the coal of the alder, limetree, poplar, elder, willow, hemp, and 
hazel is used for powder. The charcoal of willow trees is 
especially esteemed on account of its excellent qualities. In 
the ^ukraniti the arka {Cahdrqpta gigantea)^ the muhi^ 
snuht or muh {Euphorbia neriifolia)^ and the Raaona 
{Allium sativum) are given as the plants whose charcoal 
is best fitted for gunpowder. 

The arka^ gigantic swallow wort, is a common bush grow- 
ing in great quantities all over the country. It has a very 
good fibre, and is regarded by the natives as possessing 
most powerful and useful qualities. If the arka is used with 
discretion when iron is being forged, it contributes greatly 
to the excellence of the Indian steel. It is applied against 
epilepsy, paralysis, dropsy, &c. Its milky juice is smeared 
on wounds. It is a common sight in India to see suffering 
people applying it. The root is also used against syphilis. 
Its charcoal is very light and much used for pyrotechnical 

^^^ iSveto raktadca plta^Sca nllatoeti caturvidhati 

gandhako var^ato jfleyo bhinnabhiimagw&toiyati ; B^'anighaftfu, 
It is cleaned by being boiled with castor oil or goat's milk. 
Gandhakam palam&tram ca lohapatr&ntare k^ipet 
erandatailam saxnpurya pacet fiuddhirbhayi^yati. 
Athava ch&gadtigdliena pacitam duddhim apnuj&t. 
Se$ Sadvaidyajivana. 
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preparations, and its qualities in this respect are so well 
known that every school boy is acquainted with them and 
prepares his own powder and mixture with this plant. Its 
name in Tamil is erukkuy in Malayalam eruka, in Telugu 
jilMuj in Bengali akundj and in Hindustani mudar or ark. 

b. The snuht, anuhj (triangular spurge, kalli in Malayalam,- 
pdidn kalli in Tamil, bontajammudu in Telugu, narashy^ 
seyard in Hindustani and narsy in Bengali) grows like the 
arka in waste places all over the Indian Peninsula. The 
qualities of this plant for pyrotechnic displays are as well 
known as those of the Calatropis gigantea. Dried sticks of 
this plant are scarce. It is also widely used as a medicinal 
plant, externally against rheumatism, and internally as a 
purgative ; it is given to children against worms.^^^ 

c. The rasona is a kind of garlic ; the Marathi equivalent 
is lasum. Its botanical name is Allium satimm. 

The prescription for making gunpowder is, according to the 
6ukraniti, as follows : mix 5 parts of saltpetre with 1 part of 
sulphur and 1 part of charcoal. The charcoal is to be pre- 
pared from the arka, snuhi, and other similar plants in such a 
manner that during the process the plants are so covered 
that the smoke cannot escape. The charcoal thus obtained 
must be cleaned, reduced to powder, and the powder of the 
different charcoals is then to be mixed. After this has been 
done, the juice of the arka, snuhi, and rasona must be 
poured over the powder which is to be thoroughly mixed 
with this juice. This mixture is to be exposed and dried in 
the sun. It is then finally ground like sugar and the 
whole mixture thus obtained is gunpowder. ^^^ 



With respect to the anuhi there exists a Tamil proverb, reflecting on its 
leafless state and hig groTirth. It runs as follows : « There is no leaf to con 
tarn a mustard seed ; but there is shade to shelter an elephant." UiBc^nrcm 
dL. @^d36b&. ; ^/rfe^^A^ @l^(!^^r®).-Co^pare aUo : The Useful 
Plants of India, by Major Heber Drury, 1858, p. 100-102 
"3 See Chapter V, 61. 141, 142. 
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The proportion of saltpetre varies, as some take 4 or 6 
parts instead of 5, but the quantities of sulphur and oharooal 
remain unaltered.^^^ These two are the usual receipts. 
Nevertheless the mixture is often changed when the gun* 
powder is to be of a particular color or if it has to serve a 
special purpose. The three principal ingredients are mixed 
in different proportion, and realgar, opiment, graphite, 
vermilion, the powder of magnetic iron oxide, camphor, lac, 
indigo, and pine-gum are added to the compound according 
as they are required."* 

It seems peculiar that powder should not have been 
mentioned in Sanskrit works, but this is not an isolated 
instance of the silence observed in them on matters of his- 
torical importance. It is most probable that the very common 
occurrence of gunpowder interfered with its being regarded 
as something extraordinary and worth mentioning. The 
actual mode of preparing the different sorts of gunpowder 
may on the other hand have been kept a secret in certain 
classes, and such a state of affairs coincides with the Indian 
system of caste. Explosive powder either used for rejoicings 
as fireworks or for discharging projectiles was known in 
India from the earliest period, and its preparation was never 
forgotten ; but as India occupied in ancient times such an 
isolated position, it is not singular that the knowledge of 
this compound did not earlier extend to other countries. 
However wonderful the composition and however startling 
the detonating effect of powder may be to the uninitiated 
outsider, to those who have been familiar with them from 
their earliest youth all seems natural and intelligible. India 
is the land of fireworks; no festival is complete without 
them, and as the materials for their iilanufaeture are all 
indigenous, and of easy access, there is no difficulty in 
gratifying such desires. 



"* See Chapter V, fil. 143. "• Se$ Chapter V, dl. 146-148. 
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In an extract taken from the Mujmalut Tawdrtkh — ^which 
was translated in 1126 from the Arabic, into which language 
it had been translated a century previously from a Sanskrit 
original — we read: 'Hhat the Brahmans counselled Hal to 
have an elephant made of day and to place it in the van of his 
army, and that when the army of the king of Kashmir drew 
nigh, the elephant exploded, and the flames destroyed a great 
portion of the invading force. Here we have not only the 
simple act of explosion, but something veiy much like a fuze, 
to enable the explosion to occur at a particular time." ^^^ 

Yaidamp&yana mentions among the things to be used 
against enemies smoke-ballsj which contained most likely gun- 
powder, and which were according to the explanation proposed 
by his commentator made of gunpowder.^^' 

The following stanza, which is taken from the Bajalaks- 
minarayanahrdaya, a part of the Atharvanarahasya, is no 
doubt a clear proof of the fact that the Hindus were fami- 
liar with gunpowder at a very remote period : " As the fire 
prepared by the combination of charcoal, sulphur, and other 
material depends upon the skill of its maker so also may 
thou, O ! representative of knowledge (Laksmi), by the 
application of my faith manifest thyself quickly according to 
my wish.""® 

The Sanskrit word for gunpowder is agnimrnaj fire- 
powder, which is occasionally shortened into curna. The 
Dravidian languages have all one and the same word for 
medicine and gunpowder; in Tamil marundu^ in Telugu 
manduj in Kanarese madduy and in Malay§Iam maruna, 

"• See the History of India of the late Sir H. M. EUiot, VI, 476 ; I, 107. 
>" See note 60. 

^^^ See B&jalakfmln&rftyajpahrdaya : 
Iftg&lagandhadipad&rthayogat 
karturmanlf&nugu^o yathftgniti 
caitanyarope mama hhaktiyogat 
kftftkf&nurapam bhaja rOpam &6tt. 
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Occasionallj the word gun {tupdki) is prefixed to remove 
any doubt as to wliat powder is meant. In Malajftlam, the 
word vedif which means explosion, is prefixed. The Chinese 
crackers are called by the Tamulians 6%m vedi — Chinese 
crackers — to distinguish them from the Indian crackers. The 
word marundu is most probably derived from the Sanskrit 
past participle mardita^ pounded, in the sense of different 
ingredients being pounded together, as a medicine powder. 
The meaning of gunpowder is then in a special sense derived 
from this general expression. The Dravidian equivalent of 
curna is iSmndmbu in Tamil, Sunnamu in Telugu, chalk. 

From the subject of gunpowder we now turn to the 
weapon, to which it is applied, t\«., to the firearms. 

Two kinds of firearms are described in the Sukraniti, 
one is of small size and the other is of large size. The 
former is five spans long,^^^ has at th^ breech a perpendicular 
and horizontal hole, and sights at the breech and muzzle 
end of the tube. Powder is placed in the vent^ near which is a 
stone, which ignites the powder by being struck. Many 
dispense with this fiint. The breech is well wooded and a 
ramrod compresses the powder and ball before the discharge. 
This small musket is carried by foot-soldiers. 

A big gun has no wood at its breech ; moves on a wedge 
in order to be directed towards the object to be shot at, and 
it is drawn on cars. 

The distance which the shot travels depends upon the 
strength of the material from which the gun is made, upon 
the circumference of the hole^ and the gim's compactness 
and size. The ball is either of iron or lead or of any 
other material. Some big balls have smaller ones inside. 
The gun itself is generally of iron, occasionally also, as we 

ii'Aspan (vitasti) is the distance between the extended thumb and the 
little finger. 
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have seen in the Nltiprakaiik&, of stone. The gun is to be 
kept clean and must be always oovered.^^® 

The term used for gun ndlika {nalikay ndlika) is derived 
from the word ndla (wafo), a reed, a hollow tube, which is 
another form for its synonyms naday nddt, or nddt ; in the 
same way ndlika corresponds to nddiha. Considering that 
the guns were in ancient times made out of bamboo, and that 
some bamboo guns are still used in Burmah, the name appears 
both appropriate and original. That the idea of bamboo 
being the original material for guns was still in the mind of 
the author of the Sukramti seems to be indicated by his 
calling the outside of the stock of a gun bark (tvak.)^^! 

The gun is very seldom mentioned in Sanskrit writings, 
and even where it has been mentioned the meaning of those 
passages has been generally misunderstood. In all European 
Sanskrit dictionaries the word ndlika or ndlika has been 
rendered as stalk, tube ; arrow, dart^ &c., but the third 
signification gun is not given ; though it is one which is 
known to every learned Pandit. At the outset every body 
can easily see that the meaning of arrow and of gun can be 
rightly applied to a reed; the arrow is a reed which is 
discharged as a missile, and a gun is a reed out of which 
missiles are shot. 

In the 6lokas 21 and 24 of our extract of the Sukraniti we 
read that a king should keep on a big war chariot two large 
guns, and in 61. 31 we are further informed that his beautiful 
iron chariot should be furnished with a couch, a swing, and 
among other things also with sundry arms and projectile 
weapons. This tallies with an account concerning the forti- 
fications of Manipura, as described in Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler's 
" History of India : " On the outside of the city were a 
number of wagons bound together with chains, and in them 

^^ See ^ukranlti, Chapter Y, A. 135-39 and 149>161. 
121 8u Sukranlti, Chapter Y, 61. 139. 
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were placed fireworks and fire weapons, and men were 
always stationed there to keep guard." This statement is 
very important, and if substantiated would be of the greatest 
weight in this inquiry; but none of the Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts of the Mahabharata which I have searched contains 
this Bloka. However the above mentioned statement appears 
to rest on good authority, as the Sukraniti declares, that the 
wall of a fortress ^' is always guarded by sentinels, is provided 
with guns and other projectile weapons, and has many strong 
bastions with proper loop-holes and ditches."^^^ 

In the second stavaka of the Bharatacampa composed by 
Anantabhatta, some three hundred years ago, we find the 
following simile : ^^ The fierce warrior who kiUed his enemy 
with heaps of leaden balls, which emerge quickly from the 
gun lighted by a wick, is like the rainy season which 
killed the summer with hailstones which descend quickly 
from the rows of black clouds lighted by lightning."^^^ 

While the verse just quoted from the Bh&ratacampa 
reveals an intimate knowledge of fij^earms, yet its apparent 
x^centness may be alleged as an objection against its being 
produced as an authority for the existence of firearms in 
India at an early period. To obviate such further objections 
a dloka will now be given from an undoubted early poem, 
tiie Naisadha which describes the adventures of Nala and is 
generally ascribed to one 6nhar$a, a Brahman, who must 
not be confounded with ^riharsa, the king of Kadmlra. Its 
date goes back to the twelfth century, t.^., before the introduc- 
tion of firearms into Europe. The verses in question run 
as follows: ^^The two bows of Rati and Manmatha are 

123 ^ee The History of India, Vol. I, pp. 406 & 422 ; and read Appendix.— 

Compare also 6ukranlti I, 238 and 255. 

238. Yamikai rakfito nityam nAlikastraiiSca saih3ruta]^ 
Subahadr4bagulma6ca sugavftk^apra^alika^. 
1^ See Kalambudalinalik&t kfanadlptiYartty&m 

sandhnkfitftt sapadL sadhvaninissaradbhih ; 
varf asmaslsagulik&nikaraiJti ka^horaih 
gharmabhiyatim ayadMt ghanakalayodhah. 

10 
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certainly like her (Damajanti's) two brows, which are made 
for the conquest of the world, the two guns of those two 
(Bati and Manmatha) who wish to throw baUs on you, are 
like her (Daniayantfs) two elevated nostrils." ^** To leave 
no doubt that guns are meant here, the learned commentator 
Mallin&tha explains ndlika as the Dronicapa, the projectile 
weapon from which the Bronkapaiara^ a dart or a ball is 
discharged, an expression, we have abeady noticed in Yaiidam- 
payana's Nitiprakft6ikft.^^ 

On the other hand it is doubtful whether the aiani missile, 
which was given by Indra to Arjuna and which made when 
discharged a noise like a thunder-cloud, alludes to firearms, 
as v(m Bohlen explains it.^^ 

In the first book of the ^ukraniti we find it stated that 
the royal watchmen, who are on duty about the palace, cany 
firearms. The KftmandakTya, acknowledged as one of the 
earliest works on Nitidastra, says that '^ Confidential agents 
keeping near the king should rouse him by stratageniis, 
gunfiring and other means, when he is indulging in drinking 
bouts, among women, or in gambling." ^^ It seems from 
this statement that the practice of firing guns as signals 

iM See Nai^adha, H, 28. 

DhazLUfl ratipailcabftpayoradite Ti^vajay&ya tadbhravan 
nalike na taduccanftsike tvayi n&llkayimuktik&mayoh. 

Kallin&tha explains the second line as follows : " Damayantyft uecanAsike 
nnnatanftB&patG tvayi nallkftnftm dropiedp4t^rO/pdm Yimnktim kamayate iti 
tathoktayostayofidllakam abhikf&caribhyo 9a iti 9a pratyaya^. Nalike 
drofUedpe na kim iti k&kl4 pturvayat utprek^a. 

"» See p. 14. 

^^ See Das alte Indien, mit besonderer Biicksicht anf Aegypten. Yon 
Dr. P. von Bohlen, II, p. 66 ; eompare Mahabh&rata, Vanaparva, Indra- 
lok&bhigamanaparva, I, 3, 4. 

3. Evam samptijito jif^nravftsa bhavane pitoti 

upadikfan mahftstrft^i sa saTtibftrftiji pftn^ava^. 

4. Gakrasya hastat dayitam vajram astram ca dussaham 

afonlfica mahOnadft meghavarhiriHlakffapah » 
1*7 See Eftmandaklya, Y, 61. 

PflnastrldyHtagofthifu rajanam abhitatearftt^ 
bodhayeyuti pxamadyantam npayaimalikadibhiti. 
All the MSS. I have consisted give nalika, and so do also the prints in 
Telugu and Grantha characters. The Calcutta edition has n94^ka which as 
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was in vogue among the ancient Hindus, if we can trust 
the evidence of one of the oldest Sanskrit writings. 

In the preface to a Code of G-entoo Laws, or Ordinances 
of the Pundits, occurs the following passage : '' It will 
no doubt strike the reader with wonder to find a prohibi- 
tion of firearms in records of such unfathomable anti- 
quity ; and he will probably from hence renew the suspicion 
which has long been deemed absurd, that Alexander the 
Ghreat did absolutely meet with iiome weapons of that kind 
in India as a passage in Quintus Curtius seems to ascertain. 
Gunpowder has been known in China, as well as in Hindu- 
stan, far beyond all periods of investigation. The word 
firearms is literally Sanskrit Agnee-aster, a weapon of 
fire ; they describe the first species of it to have been a kind 
oi dart or arrow tipt with fire and discharged upon the 
enemy from a bamboo. Among several extnw^rdinary pro- 
perties of this weapon, one was, that after it had taken its 
flight, it divided into several separate darts or streams of 
flame, each of which took effect, and which, when once 
kindled, could not be extinguished ; but this kind of agnee- 
aster is now lost. Cannon in the Sanskrit idiom is called 
Shet-Agnee, or the weapon that kills a hundred men at 
once, from (Shete) a hundred, and (gheneh) to kill ; and the 
Pooran Shasters, or Histories, ascribe the invention of these 
destructive engines to Beeshookerma, the artist who is 
related to have forged all the weapons for the war which was 
maintained in the Suttee Jogue between Dewta and Ossoor 



I explained on page 232 as d and / are often interclianged, dalayordhhedah^ 
is another form for ndlika, if not so it must be regarded as an altogether 
false reading. The word nddika (given in Bothlingk and Both's Sanskrit 
Worterbuch as n&^ka) occurs nowhere else, and the only reference to it 
in the just now mentioned Sanskrit dictionary is this passage from the 
E&mandaklya, and there even the meaning of the word is not positively 
stated, but it is merely suggested that it may be a gong (wohl. .eine metal- 
lene Platte, an der die Stimden angeschlagen werden). 
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(or the good and bad spirits) for the spaoe of one hundred 
years." ^^ 

And again we read in page 53 of the same work : ^' The 
Magistrate shall not make war with any deceitful machine^ 
or with poisoned weapons, or with cannon and g^uns, or any 
other kind of firearms; nor shall he slay in war a person 
bom an eunuch, or any person who putting his hands 
together supplicates for quarter, nor any person who has no 
means of escape, nor any man who is sitting down, nor any 
person who says, * I am' become of your party,' nor any 
man who is asleep, nor any man who is naked, nor any 
person who is not employed in war, nor any person who is 
come to see the battle, nor any person who is fighting with 
another, nor any person whose weapons are broken, nor any 
person who is wounded, nor any person who is fearful of 
the fight, nor any person who runs away from the battle. " 

As these passages are so often quoted without their origin 
being stated, it may at once be remarked that the prescription 
about the use of arms and the treatment of persons is a free 
translation from the seventh book of the institutes of Manu, 
w. 90-93. 

The important question at issue is, does this passage in 
Manu refer to firearms or not P In our opinion it certainly 
alludes to them, but still others prefer to apply it strictly to 
darts blazing with fire. The original words in Manu are : 

Na kutair Syudhair hanySt yudhyamano rane riptin 
na karnibhir nSpi digdhair ndgnijvalitatejanaih, 

'* No one should strike in a combat his enemy with concealed 
weapons, nor with barbed arrows, nor with poisoned arrows, 
nor with darts kindled by fire." Kullukabhatta, the latest 



128 8ee A Code of Gtentoo Laws, or Ordinances of the Pundits, from a Persian 
translation, made from the original, written in the Shanscrit Languago 
(by Nathaniel BrasseyHalhed), London 1770, pp. Lll, LIII, and 63. 
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commentator of Manu, favors by his explanation the opinion 
of those who take this passage in the sense ^^as darts blazing 
with fire."^^ But then the questions arise, whether KulltLka« 
bhatta, who lived about four hundred years ago, expresses the 
whole meaning of the sentence, or whether Manu, though 
mentioning only ignited arrows, does not rather allude to 
firearms in general P The translation found in Dr. Monier 
Williams' Sanskrit English Dictionary imder agnijvalitate^ 
jana ^ having a point hardened in fire ' is quite beyond the 
mark. 

The meaning of arrow (iara^ bam) is much wider than is 
generally supposed. It was, and became more so in time, the 
usual term for any missile, whether it had the shape of an 
arrow or not ; in the same way as the word Dhanu signified 
in course of time every missile or weapon, so that the Dha- 
nurveda, the knowledge of the bow comprised the knowledge 
of all other arms. 

For instance, the shot out of a gun is called a ioA^ay as we 
have seen when describing the nalika,^^^ but it may be a ball and 
not an arrow. A rocket is generally styled a b&na (compare 
the Hindi term bdny a rocket) ; and bdnapattrai in Tamil, or 
bdnapatra in Telugu denotes a gunpowder or firework factory. 

A comparison of the context of the Manavadharmad&stra 
with those of the Sukraniti and the Nitiprakadika makes it 
clear that Manu alludes to firearms. The Sukraniti runs 
in our extract as follows : — 

277. A king, bearing in mind the six principles of policy 
and the designs of his enemy and his own, should always kill 
his enemy by fair and unfair fighting. 



"9 See KuUtlkabhatta to Manu, VII, 90. Ktltftnyftyudhani bahiti 
k&ftb&dimayftni antarguptaniditadastr&gi ; etaih samare yiidhyamana]|;i 
ilatnun na hanyat; nApi kan^yakaraphalakairbft^iaih ; nftpi vi^ftktaihy 
n&pyag^dlptaphalakaih. 

^^ See note 26, drofiieapaiareriptf discharging the missile of the Dro^- 
c&pa. 
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278. When the king gladdens his soldiers on the march 
with a quarter extra pay, protects his body in the battle 
with a shield and armour ; 

279. has induced his soldiers to drink up to a state of intoxi- 
cation, the strengthener of bravery, the soldier kills his enemy 
with a gun, swords, and other weapons. 

280. A charioteer should be assailed by a lance, a 
person on a carriage or elephant by an arrow, an elephant 
by an elephant, a horse by a horse. 

281. A caoriage is to be opposed by a carriage, and .a foot 
soldier also by a foot soldier, one person by another person, 
a weapon by a weapon, or a missile by a missile. 

282. He should not kill a person who is alighted on the 
ground, nor one who is emasculated, nor one who has joined 
his hands as a suppUcant, nor one who sits with dishevelled 
hair, nor one who says " I am thine." 

Then follow beginning with 282 up to 284 the same excep* 
tions as found in Manu, YII, 91—^93, and specified inHalhed's 
Code. 

The ^ukranlti goes then on stating expressly : 

286. These restrictions exist in fair but not in unfair 
fighting; to ensure the destruction of a powerful enemy 
there is no fighting equal to unfair fighting. 

287. Unfair fighting was certainly observed by Bama, 
Ersna, Indra, and other gods ; B&li, Yavana, and Namuoi 
were killed by imf air fighting. 

We see thus that the Sukraniti is in direct opposition to the 
law code bearing Manu's name, and considering the estimation 
in which the latter was held, it can hardly be assumed that a 
member of the Brahmanic community — in which term I 
include all the three higher castes and the Sudras within its 
pale — could have dared to compose it after the text of the 
Manavadharmadastra had once been finally settled as it 
stands to this day. 
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The Nltiprakaiika ooinoideB entirely with Manu, YII, 89, 
and in the first half of the 90th dloka, but differs in the second 
half of the 90th and the first half of the 9lst 6loka, and then 
agrees again^ but this difference in two lines is of the 
greatest importance for our subject. ^^^ 



Manu^ VII. 
89. Those rulersof the earth, 
who desirous of defeating 
each other, exert their utmost 
strength in battle without 
ever averting their faces, 
ascend after death directly 
to heaven. 

90. No one should strike 
in a combat his enemy with 
concealed weapons, nor with 
barbed arrows^ nor with poi- 
soned arrows^ nor with darts 
kindled by fire. 

91. Nor should he kill a 
person who is alighted on the 
ground f HOT one who is emascu- 
lated, nor one who has joined 
his hands as a supplicant, nor 
one who sits with dishevelled 
hair, nor one who says " I am 
thine." 



NttiprakMikdj VIL 
44. The same. 



45. No one should strike 
in a combat his enemy with 
concealed weapons, nor with 
poisoned arrows^ nor tcith ma" 
chines kindled by fire (guns), nor 
also with various stratagems. 

46. Nor should he kill a 
person who has climbed on a 
treCy nor one who is emas- 
culated, nor one who has 
joined his hands as a suppli- 
cant, nor one who sits with 
dishevelled hair, nor one who 
says " I «an thine." 



wi ^<!tf Manu, VII, 90, 91. 

90. Na kntaii^yudhairhanyftt 
yudhyamftno i^e riptui, na karpihhir 
ndpi diffdhair nagn^jvalitatejanai^, 

91. Ka ea kany&t sthaldrUdhamxiA 
kllbam na krtafijalim, na mukta- 
kedam nAennam na tavaBmlti y&dinam. 



Nitiprakftfiikft, VII. 46, 46. 

45. Na kfitair&yudhairhanyftt 
yudhyamano ra^e riptln, digdhair* 
agnyujjvalairyantraiatantraiieaiva 
prthayvidhai^. 

46. Na hanydt vrkscm drudham na 
kllbam na krt&iijalim, na mukta- 
kedam n&slnam na tavasmiti yadinam. 
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The punishment of any one who contravenes these laws was 
that he should inherit all the sins of him whom he thus kills 
unlawfully, and his victim would become heir to all the virtues 
of his murderer. ^*^ If what is most probable the Sukraniti 
and Nitiprakadikg* are of about the same age as our recension 
of the Mgjiavadharmadastra, the question as to firearms 
being known at that period can only be answered in the 
affirmative. 

It appears that before the codification of the law in law- 
books, the rules and precepts regulating certain subjects seem 
to have been generally known among the people and even 
assumed already the form of verse. Otherwise it can hardly 
be explained that the very same dlokas are found in different 
authors, unless one is prepared to state that one must have 
copied them from another. But for such a supposition there 
exists no proof. It is rather more likely that they were 
common property and then embodied in the respective codes. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the interdict of the 
Manavadharmadastra interfered a great deal with the popu- 
larity of firearms, and that though they continued to be 
used,theywere less frequently or perhapsless openly employed. 
The Mahabharata too contains many precepts by which mean, 
deceitful, and cruel behaviour is forbidden in war, but in 
reality those laws were often broken. The behaviour of the 
Kauravas against the Pandavas, whom they tried to bum 

^^ As the Nltiprakadika differs somehow from the M&navadhannad&stni 
and from the Sukranlti we give here the foUowing verses. 
yn. 47. Na prasuptam na prai;Latam na nagnam na ziirftyadham 
na yudhyamAnam padyantam na parei^ia samftgatam. 

48. Ayudhavyasanam prftptam nflxtam natipailk^atam 
na hinam na par&vrttam na ca vahnlkam ft^tam. 

49. Na mukhe tr^inam hanyftt na striyo vefadh&riQam 
et&drd&n bhatairvftpi ghatayan kilbifl bhavet. 

60. Hanyam&nasya yat Idiicit du^lqrtam pHorvasaiijitam 
tat saiigrhya svasalqrtam tebhyo dadyat tath&vidhatu 

With tM mukhe tffiinam hanydt (61. 49) compare Mah&bharata, R&jadhannay 
XCYIIT, 48a : Trnaptui^amukhadcaiva tavasmlti ca yo vacet. 
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md to destroy by every imaginable means, the murder of the 
sleeping young Pandavas perpetrated by the Brahman 
Aivatthama ; these and many more similar acts prove that 
though the laws of humanity were acknowledged in dbstracto 
they were not as in the present day followed in concreio. 

Besides the interference of these moral rules with the 
extension of the use of such weapons, another and perhaps 
even more potent reason can be produced. Firearms 
were such powerful engines of war, that every one, who 
possessed them, kept their construction and handling as secret 
as possible. This is, in fact, the real reason, why so few books 
treat on this subject, and why such works are so jealousry 
kept secret that it is most dijQScult to get hold of them. 

The Mahabharata and Eamayana are full of the description 
of wonderful divine firearms, the Agneyastra. It may be 
that a solid substratum of fact underlies these descriptions, but 
they are so adorned with wonders that they outrun all 
reality. Pbrhaps the reason of these exaggerations was to 
conceal the reai element of truth underlying them^. 

Aurva, the son of the sage tJrva, or, according to the 
Mahabharata, a son of Cyavana, was scarcely bom when 
he threatened to bum the world by the flame proceeding from 
him. This flame was then removed into the sea, where it 
is known as the submarine fire (badav^gni).^^^ Aurva 
became later the guardian of the orphaned Sagara, whom he 
instructed m the Vedas and to whom he gave the fire weapon 
(agneyastra), by means of which Sagara regained the 
kingdom whiehhis father B&hu had lost. Agniveda, the son 
of Agni, received, according to the Mahabharata, the Agneyas- 
tra from BharadvaJA, and Agniveda handed this weapon 
down to the son of Bharadvaja, Drona. This wonderful fire 
weapon plays an important part in the epic and dramatic 
Kterature, but it should not be overlooked that similar 



"5 See Harivaihfia, XIV. 

11 
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wonderful weapons were ascribed also to other gods besides, 
e.g.j to Brahma, to Vayu, to Varuna, &c., &e.^^ 

Considering that Sukra or Ui^uias is a member of the 
BhSfgava f anuly, it seems a striking ooinoidenoe that the 
agneyastra is through Aurva also connected with the same 
family. 

It may look strange that while g^powder and firearms 
appear to have been known in India einoe inmiemorial times, 
and though we know that fireworks and firearms were always 
in use — the Portuguese, the first Eurc^eans who eame to this 
country, were struck at their landing with the display of 
both^^* — so few actual traces of them diould be found in this 
country. But while admitting to a certain extent the truth 
of this observation, we must also consider that only veiy few 
old buildings have been preserved in India from ancient times, 
that we have nothing which can vie in age with Grecian anti- 
quities, omitting Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities alto* 
gether. Yet still we can prove the existence of firearms by 
carved images of them being preserved in some ancient stone 
temples. 

1. In the Madura District lies not far north from Bamnad 
(Bdmandthapura) on the sea the ancient Tirupalldnu It is 

^^ See Hariyaihto, XIY, 33. 

Agne jam astram labdhva ca Bbargav&t Sagaro nrp*^ 

jigaya prthivlm hatv& T&lajaftgh*n sahaihayftn. 
Compare MaliAbh&ratay Adiparra, CXXX, 39, 40. 

39. Agmvedam mahftbhftgam Bharadv&jah prat&pav&B 
pratyap&dayat agnejam astram astravidftm varali. 

40. Agnestu jfttassa munistato Bharatasattama 
Bh&radyfljam tad agneyam mahastram pratyapadayat. 

See ^Lkuntala, III, 56, and Uttara Rama Caritra, VI. 

135 Gastanheda sayo in his description of Vasco da Ghuna's entrance into 
Calicut : *' The procession again set out, preceded by many trumpets and 
sacbuts sounding aU the way ; and one of the Nayres carried a caliyer, which 
he fired off at intervals." See Elliot's History of India, VI, 467 ; compare 
Kerr's Collection of Voyages, Yol II, 364. According to Sir A. Phayre, the 
king of Pegu, when advancing in 1404 up the Iravadi against the king 
Meng EhouBg could neither land at nor attack Prome, as it was defended 
with cannon and muskets ; see Journal, Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 1869,XXXyiII, 
p. 40. 
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tcelebrated througliout India, on account of its famous 
temple dedicated to Adijagann&thay for pilgrims visit it from 
Benares and other places in the north. The erection of this 
shrine goes back to a far distant period. On the outside of 
an ancient stone man4apa are seen the figures of some 
soldiers carrying in their hands small firearms. The^dress of 
these sepoys is also peculiar, as the belts round their waists 
are provided with little bells> The soldiers have slippers on 
their feet and a peculiar cap on their heads. 

2. In Knmhhaghona (Combaconum) is'a temple devoted to 
8aragapani, {.^.,to Yisnu bearing in his hands his bow ^arnga. 
It is oneof the most ancient, largest, andmost celebrated shrines 
in the Tanjore District. . The height of the pagoda amoimts 
to about 180 feet, and the numbers of its stories to eleven. 
On the left side of the front gate of the fifth story from the 
top is a king sitting in a chariot drawn by horses surrounded 
by his troops. In front of the king stand two sepoys with 
small firearms in their hands which look like pistols. The 
lower part of the pagoda is of solid stone, the higher ones 
and also the story just described partly of brick and partly of 
stone, Le.y the principal figures are all made of stone, but they 
are every ten years covered with a layer of chalk and bricks. 
The Sarngapani pagoda is said to be about 500 years old. 
Its sanctity and beauty is praised by seven Alvars, so that 
as it has not been rebuilt since that time, it must have been 
in existence when the sages lived. Tirupati is glorified by 
nine and Srirangam by ten Alvars. 

3. In Kdnclpuram (Gonj everam) is a famous man4apa, which, 
as it rests on a hundred columns, is called Satastambhamandapay 
or Nutikdlmandapa in Tamil. It was erected by Laksmikuma- 
ratatac^rya also called Kotikanyadtoatatacarya, as he was 
very rich and generous, and was said to have given a 
wedding present of 50 rupees to a krore (or ten millions) of 
girls. Being a Tataoarya he belonged to one of the highest 
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74 priestly f amiKes of the Vaisnavabrahmans, as the Tata- 
caiyas trace their descent to Nadhamuni. He was the author 
of a work on Vedanta philosophy, and had at his own cost 
erected gopurams at Kancipuram, Tirupati, 6rirangam, and 
TirumalirajMolai. His eldest son was Tirumalatatacarya, 
who administered the Anagnndi kingdom for a while after 
tiie death of Venkatapatiraya. When the Muhammedans 
occupied Kancipuram Tirumalatatacarya lost all his riches. 

The mandapa is a square ; 12 columns face the eastern and 
western sides, 8 colunms face the northern and southern ; 
"besides these 96 columns 4 stand apart. On the 4th column 
©f the north side, when coming from the west, is cut in solid 
«tone, as the principal ornament of the column, a combat 
"between soldiers. A trooper sits on horseback and a foot 
soldier aims with his firearm at his enemy. The mandapa was 
erected about 1624 (the year being tallalmmdye^akhdbde), 

4. In the precincts of the Tanjore temple are carved in 
stone on stone pillars opposite the " Svarga ekada4t-ga,te sepoys 
with small carbines in their hands. 

5. In Perur, a few miles from Coimbatore, is a celebrated 
^iva temple and near it is a fine shrine, known as the 
Sabhaman4apa. On the base of its broad stone pillars stands 
a soldier with a gun in his hands. The date of the erection 
cannot be ascertained with exactness, and even popular belief 
does not ascribe to this mandapa more than a few hundred 
years. As is usual with buildings in the south of the Dekkan 
Tirumala Nayak is occasionally named as its builder. 

All these buildings, which^ as we have seen, contain represen- 
tations of firearms, are^ according to our notions of antiquity, 
not very ancient, as, the Tirupallani temple excepted, none of 
them is over 500 years old, but in judging the age of the 
subjects exhibited in the carvings of Indian temples, we 
should never lose sight of the fact that new subjects are not 
introduced in the architectural designs of the principal figures 
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in any Indian ecclesiastical bmlding. No architect, no one 
who erects a sacred pagoda at his own cost, will dare to 
represent in the chief carving of a conspicuous part of a 
building, as a big stone column is no doubt, a subject which is 
new and with which his countrymen were not familiar in 
times of yore, or which are not mentioned in the ^ilpa^stra, 
or the works on arts. This is a custom which is well known 
to every learned Brahman, and whioh is observed even now. 
Occasionally one sees in temples and other buildings odd, 
nay, even very indecent groups ; but these quaint figures, 
which are by the bye never central ones, fulfil a special 
object, namely, to catch the evil eye, and so to protect the 
structure from any mischievous consequences. Whenever a 
new private house is built, such a figure will be displayed 
somewhere in a conspicuous place, and is generally removed 
after it had been in its place for some time and thus fulfilled 
its object. I have been assured on good authority that the 
Maricipatala, a very ancient work on architecture, contains 
a desiption of a^hiteotuxal designs relating to fireanns. 
but though I have written for this work, I am afraid I 
shall get it too late to verify this statement.**® 

Under these circumstances I cannot agree with the state- 
ment contained in Fergusson's excellent " History of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture " (p. 370), that ^^the date of the 
porch at Peroor is ascertained within nanx)w limits by the 
figure of a sepoy loading a musket being carved on the base 
of one of its pillars, and his costume and the shape of his arm 
are exactly those we find in contemporary pictures of the wars 
of Aurungzebe, or the early Mahrattas, in the beginning of the 
18th century." I do not deny that the Sabhaman^apa may be 
comparatively new, but the figure of the sepoy with a musket 
in his hand can in no way settle the age of the building. As to 
the remarks concerning the costume of the soldier, there is 

^^ See Lists of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Private Libraries of Southern 
India, No. 5,610, lately published by me. 
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nothing to prove that his dress belongs to any certain period^ 
and oonsidering that the Hindu, if oonservatiye in any thing, 
is especially so in his food and his dress, there is mnoh proba- 
bility that the uniform of the sepoy has also not been altered 
much in subsequent times. Moreover it must not be over* 
looked that the dress, especially the head-dress or turban 
varies according to caste and locality. 

This remark leads me to refute an assertion made with 
some authority by Mr. W. F. Sinclair in the Indian Anti- 
quary of September 1878. It is in a critical notice on a few 
flokas extracted, not quite correctly though, from the Sukramti 
by Mr. Ram Das Sen.^*^ In verse 136 we read : " The breech 
at the vent carries stone and powder and has a machinery 
which produces fire when striking." Alluding to this 
6loka Mr. Sinclair says : ^^ From the evidence above given, it 
seems to me that if they (those verses) are not such inter- 
polations the whole work must be a forgery of, at best, the 
17th century, a period which I am led to select by the 
mention of the flint." Does Mr. Sinclair want to insinuate 
by this, that the Hindus did not know flints, nor their peculiar 
properties P It is hardly credible that a nation, which is so 
observant, should have overlooked objects of such common 
occurrence ; or, if it knew them, that it should not have 
applied them to some use. Is it not perhaps judging others 
too much according to our own proficiencies, to intimate that, if 
Europeans did not apply flints or flintlocks to guns before 
the 17th century, no body else could have done so P There is 
scarcely anything so common, so well known in this country, 
as the qualities of the flint ; in fact the Hindus are adepts in 
any thing connected with the art of making flre. 

In the sixth book of the Nitiprakftsika are enumerated all 
the articles which a king should take with him when setting 
out for a military expedition.* After mentioning all sorts of 
provisions and arms mention is also made in the 51st sloka 

^^ Iniian Antiquary ^ 1878, p. 136. 
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of the following things : *' and also the cotton of the silk* 
cotton tree and iron joined with flint.''^** This suggests at 
once the ordinary Indian tinderbox commonly called B&ma- 
SY&mi, from the figure of the idol on its top. 

The word for ^^/lint '' is in Tamil iakkimukki or (akimukif 
and in Teluga cakimuki. If these terms are not onomato- 
poetioy imitating the sound when the flint is struck, they 
may be regarded as derivations {tadbhavatm) from the 
Sanskrit iikhdmukha^ flame-mouth. 

I trust thus to have proved that gunpowder and firearms 
were known in India in the most ancient times, that the state* 
ment in the Sukranlti about powder is supported by the Niti- 
prakadika of Vaidampayana, and that the quotation from the 
Bajalak^minOr&yanahrdaya, a part of the ancient Atharva- 
narahasya, is an additional proof of it. I contend further 
that the knowledge of making gunpowder was never for- 
gotten in India ; but, that it was not earlier known in Europe 
is partly due to the isolated position of India, and partly 
also to the want of saltpetre in Europe, which prevented 
European nations from discovering the ozydizing properties 
of saltpetre. Moreover it must not be forgotten, that the 
preparation of gunpowder, even after it had become 
known, was kept everywhere a deep secret. The ancient 
Hindus enjoyed a well-deserved reputation as skilful arti- 
ficers in iron and steel, the manipulation of which metals 
requires a considerable amount of ability, and these circum- 
stances go surely far enough to justify the conclusion that 
the ancient ESndus were as well able to prepare firearms 
as the modem Hindus are now-a-days.*^ I further believe 
to have proved through quotations from the Nitiprakadika, 
the Naisadha, and even by incidental evidence from Manu 
that firearms were well known in ancient times, though the 

138 ^ NltiprakA^kft, YI, 61 ; iSAlmalltfidikam caiya vapyatoutaftrfttoiasaih- 
jmtftm. — The Mump^ hillxnen, «.y., dig and smelt the iron-ore and cast it into 
musket-barrels. 
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interdict placed on them by Manu may have interfered 
somehow with their being generally used. On the other 
hand it must not be forgotten, that, though firearms existed, 
their construction was still in its infancy and that their 
application was very limited and did not diminish much 
the use of other arms. It ought also not to be overlooked 
that, as now, so also in ancient times, every thing connected 
with firearms and their improvement was surrounded with 
great mystery and the few books written on this subject were 
guarded like treasures and not conmiunicated to the common 
crowd. The danger in handling firearms may also have 
deterred people from availing themselves of them so much 
as they otherwise would have done. Nevertheless the exist* 
ence of guns and cannons in India in the earliest times 
seems to me to be satisfactorily proved from evidence supplied 
by some of ihe oldest Indian writings* 

CHAPTER V. 

ON THE ARMY ORGANISATION AND POLITICAL 
MAXIMS OF THE ANCIENT HINDUS. 



THE SEVENTH SECTION OF THE FOURTH BOOK OF THE 

8UKRANITI. 

1. Seni. dastrastrasaiiiynktamanusyadiganatmika. 

2. Svagamanyagama oeti dvidha, saiya prthak tridhd^ 
daivyasuri manavi ca, purvapturvabaladhika ; 



1. An army is a numerous body consisting especially of men Army. 

provided with weapons and missiles. 

2. It is of two kinds either self-moving or not self -moving ; 

it is besides in a threefold manner an army either of 
gods, of demons or of human beings, each preceding 
being stronger than the succeeding. 
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3. Svagama ya syayamgantrl, yanaga'nyagama smrta ; 
padatam syagamam, canyadratha^vagajagam tridha» 5 

4. Sainyat vina naiva rajyam, na dhanam, na parakramah. 

5. Balino vadagah sarve durbalasya ca §atrayah 
bhavantyalpajaiiasyapi, nrpasya tu na kim punah. 

6. Sanram hi balam, dauryabalam, sainyabalam tatha 
caturtham astrikabalam, pancamam dhibalam smrtam,. ^^ 
sastam 3>yiirbalam, tvetairupeto Yisnureva sab. 

7. Na balena viaatyalpani ripum jetum k^amah sads, 
deyaBuranarastvanyopayaimityam bhavanti hi. 

8. Balam eva ripomityam parajayakaram param 

tasmat balam abhedyam tu dharayetyatnato nrpah. 15 

9. Senabalam tu dvividham^ s^^yam maitram ca tad dvidhd.^ 
maulasadyaskabhedabhyam, saraaaram punardvidha. 



3. It is called self-moving, if it moves itself ; not self -moving 

if it moves on vehicles. Infantry is self -moving ; the 
not self-moving army moves in three ways, on 
carriages, horses and elephants. 

4. If there is no army, there is no goverument, no wealth, 

no power. 

5. All become the subjects even of a man of humble birth if 

he is strongs all his enemies if he is weak \ is this not 
more so in the case of a king ? 

6. There surely exists physical strength, bravery, likewise 

military strength, the fourth is the strength of weapons, 
the fifth is called intellectual power, the sixth is vital 
power; who is endowed with these is indeed another 
Visnu. 

7. By force alone are gods, demons and men ever able to 

conquer even a very weak enemy. 

8. An army is truly always the best means for the defeat of 

an enemy, a king shoidd therefore zealously maintain 
an inconquerable army. 

9. An armed force is of two kinds, it is either one's own, or 

it belongs to an ally; each with its own classes of 

12 
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10. Asiksitam diksitam ca, gulmibhutam agulmakam, 
dattastradi svadastrastram, svavahi dattavahanam. 

11. 8aujanyatsadhakammaitram,sviyambhrtyaprapalitam, 20 
maulam bahvabdanubandhi, sadyaskam yattadanyatha. 

12. Suyuddhakamukam saram, asaram vipantakam, 
diksitam yyQiiakusalam, viparitam a.4iksitam, 

13. Ghilmibhutam sadhikari, svasyamikam agulmakam, 
dattastradi svamina yat, svasastrastram ato'nyatha. 26 

14. Ejrtagulmam syayamgulmam, tadvacoa dattayahanam 
aranyakam Eoratadi yat syadhmam syatejasa. 

15. Utsrstam ripuna yapi bhrtyayarge myei§itam 
bhedadhinam krtam datroh sainyam datrubsdam smrtam, 
ubhayam durbalam proktam, keyalam sadhakam na tat. 30 



reserye and line, and these again are in a twofold 
manner diyided into ef&cient and inefficient men. 

10. It is either trained or not trained, formed or not formed 

into corps, proyided or proyiding itself with arms, 
proyided or proyiding itself with yehicles. 

11. An allied army is useful when kindly treated, one's own 

is maintained by pay; the reserye is of many years' 
standing, the line differs in this respect. 

12. The efficient is eager for a good fight, the inefficient is the 

reyerse ; the trained is cleyer in tactics, the untrained 
is the reyerse. 

13. The army formed in corps has a commander, that which 

is its own master is not well arranged in corps ; the one 
has receiyed arms from the king, the other which carries 
its own arms differs in this respect. 

14. The forester corps, t.^., the Kiratas and similar tribes, which 

is subdued by the power of the king, is formed into 
corps or has formed itself into corps, after haying been" 
supplied with yehicles. 
16. The army of the enemy which was giyen up by the foe, 
or which haying entered his seryice is won oyer by 
dissension, is still regarded as hostile ; both are 
regarded as weak, and especially as not trustworthy. 
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16. Sajnainiiyuddhakusalairvyayamairnatibhifitathd. 
vardhayet b&hujiiddartham bhojyaih danrakam balam. 

17. Mrgayabhistu Yy&ghr&nd.m 6astr&str&bhyasatah sada 
vardhayet dorasaiiiyogat samyak dauryabalam nrpa^. 

18. Senabalain subhitya tu tapobhyasaistathastrikam 35 
vardhayet dastracaturasaihyogat dhibalam sada. 

19. Satkriyabhii§cirasthayi nityam rajyam bhavet ytitha, 
svagotre tu tatha koiyat tat ayurbalam uoyate ; 
yavat gotre rajyam asti tavat eva sa jivati. 

20. Caturgunam hi padatam advato dharayet sada, 40 
pancamaihdancttu vrsabhan astaxhMnidca kramelakan ; 

21. Oaturthamdan gajan ufitrat, gajardhafudoa rathanstatha 
rathat tu dvigunam raja brhannalikam eva oa. 



16. One should increase the physical strength for pugilistic 

combats by diet and by athletic exercises and wrestling 
with equals and with those who are experts in dose 
fighting. 

17. A king should always well encourage bravery by tiger-hunts, 

by practice with weapons and arms and through 
association with brave men. 

18. He should keep up his military strength by good pay, but 

the strength of his weapons by penance and practice ; 
and his intellectual power by having always intercourse 
with wise persons. 

19. That his kingdom may always be long lasting in his family, 

he should effect by good deeds, this is called vital 
power ; as long as the kingdom remains in his family, 
he lives indeed. 

20. A king should always maintain four times as many foot- Proportion 

soldiers as horses, for every five horses one bull, for arms to 
every eight horses one camel ; each other. 

21. for every four camels one elephant, for every two elephants 

one chariot, for every chariot two big guns.*** 



>>* See pp. 4-6. The proportion of the different parts to each other is 
represented by 5 chariots, 10 elephants, 40 camels, 64 bulls, 320 horses, and 
1,280 men. 
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22. Padatibahulam sainjam madhyadvam tu gajalpakam 

ttatha vrsostrasamanyam rakset nagadbikam na hi. 45 

23. fiavayassaravesauca dastrastram tu j^rthak satam 
OLaghiuiS^likayuktanam padatinam §atatrayam ; 

24. Aj§itya6van ratham eaikam brhannaladvayam tatha, 
XLstran dai§a gajau dvau tu i§akatau sodadarsabhan ; 

25. Taitha lekbakasatkam lu mantritritayam era ca, 50 
dharayet nrpatik samyak vatsare laksakar^abhak.^^ 



22. He slionld keep an army mth many foot-soldiers, with a 
moderate number of horses, but with few elephants ; 
likewise with a small number <jf bulls and camels, 
feut not with many olephants- 

23. A prince, who gets a lac of karsas a year, should maintain 

weH with weapons and missiles respectively one hundred 
men, 300 foot-soldiers with small firearms, who aie (all) 
equal in age, strength and dress ; 

24. eighty horses and one chariot ; likewise two big guns ; ten 

camels, two elephants, two waggons and sixteen bulls ; 

25. likewise also six clerks and certainly three ministers. 



»*o See Lllftvati, §L 2-4. 

2. Varatakanam dafekadvayam yat sa kakiipii t&dca panaficatasrah 

te 9o4afia dramma ihavagamyo drammaistatha potjafiabhifica nif kafi. 

3. Tulya yavabhyam kathitatra gun]* vallaistrigufijo i^^flyariflrp ca 

te'ftan 

gady&i^akastaddvayam indratulyairvallaiBtathaiko dhatakah pra- 
diftah. 

4. Dasftrdhagunjam pravadanti ma?am mft9alivayai?9o4afiabhi6ca karjah 

karpaificaturbhifica palam tula tacchatam suvanjasya Buvar^safi- 
jilam. 

That is 20 Varafahas are 1 Kakii;ii, 4 Kdkii^ 1 Pana, 16 Fa^uM I Dramma, 
16 Drammas 1 Ni?ka. 2 Yavas are 1 Gufija, 3 Gunjae I Valla, 
8 Vallas 1 Dhara^ia, 2 Dharapaa I Gadya^aka and 14 Vallas 
1 Dhataka. Further lOj Gunjas are 1 Mdaa, 16 Ma^as 1 Karpa, 
4 KoTfas 1 Falay 100 Palafl 1 Tuld and a Tula is equal to a Suvarna. 
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26. Sambharad3,nabliogartham dhanam sardhasahafflrakeun, 
lekhakaithe 6atam masi mantryarthe tu datatrayam ; 

27. Tnsatam daraputr&rthe Yidvadarthe datadvayam 
sadyadvapadagartliam hi raja catussahasrakam ; 55 

28. Gtijostrayrsanalartham vyayikuryat catud^atam 

desam kode dhanam sthapyam rajna sarddhasahasrakam. 

29. Prativarsam svavesdrtham sainikebhyo dhanam haret. 



26. The king should spend on proyisions, largesse and pleasure Expend. 

fifteen hundred karsas, on clerks one hundred a month, ^*'"^- 
but on ministers three himdred ; 

27. on his wife and son three hundred, on learned men two 

hundred, on elephant-drivers, horses (cavalry) and 
f oot>soldiers four thousand ; 

28. on the straw for elephants, camels and bidls four hundred. 

The remaining money fifteen hundred karsas should 
be deposited by the king in the treasury.^^^ 

29. The king should deduct every year a sum of money from 

the soldiers for their dress. 



1^1 The 100,000 Earfas will be expended as follows : — 

Per Mensem. 

ProTisions, largesse and pleasure 1,500 Earfas. 

Clerks (one clerk at 16| E.) 100 „ 

Ministers (one minister at 100 E.) 300 „ 

Wife and family 300 „ 

Learned men 200 „ 

Elephant drivers, cavalry and infantry .. .. 4,000 „ 

Straw 400 „ 

Beserve funds •• •. .. •• •. .. 1,500 „ 

Total . , 8,300 „ 
or 99,600 Ear^as, «.«., ahout a lac of Earfas a year. 

The title of a sovereign depends on the yearly income his country yields to 
him. A Sdmanta is called a prince who receives up to 3 lacs, a Mdp4alika 
gets up to 10 lacs, a Raja up to 20 lacs, a Maharaja up to 50 lacs, a Srardf 
up to a krore or ten millions, a Saihrdf up to 10 krores, and a Virdf up to 26 
krores. To a Sdrvabhattma is subjected the whole earth with its seven 
islands. 
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80. Lohasaramayah cakrasugamo, mancakasanah, 

syandolayitarudhastu, madhyamasaiiasdxathihy 60 

31. f^astrastrasandhaiyudara, ktacchayo, manoramah, 
evamvidho ratho rajna raksyo nityam sadadvakah. 

32. Nilatalumilajihyo yakradanto hyadantakatu 
dlrghadve^i kroramadah tatha prsthavidhtinakali. 

33. Daiiastonanaklio mando bhuvidodhanapucohakah 65 
evaxhyidho' ni^iagajo, yipantah subh&yahah. 

34. Bhadro, mandix), mrgo, mi^ gajo jatya oaturyidhali. 



30. An iron-made carriage, well going on wheels, proyided with a CSamage. 
couch as a seat ; on which is fixed a swing, with a 
charioteer on the middle seat ; 

31^ with an interior carrying weapons and missiles, giying agree^ 
able shade, and (altogether) beautiful — such a carriage 
proyided with good horses, should always be kept J>y 
the king. 

32. An elephant with a dark blue palate, a dark blue tongue, Elepliant. 
a crooked tooth, toothless, which bears malice a long 
time, has fierce rut, waddles likewise with his hinder 
part; 

33. with ten or seyen daws, is slow, which rubs the ground with 

his tail — such an elephant is undesirable, the opposite 
confers benefits. 

34. The elephant is of four kinds according to its race ; either 

a Bhadra (propitious), Mandra {pleasing), Mfga (deer), or 
a Mi§ra (mixed). 



See iSukianlti, 1, 184-187. 

184. Sftmanta^ sa nrpah prokto yftvat laksatrayftvadhi 
tadtodhvam dafolakf&iito nrpo ma^4alika^ smrta^. 

185. Tadfirdhvam tu bhavet rftja yftvat viihfetilakfakah. 
pailcftdat lakfaparyanto mah&rftjah praklrtitah 

186. Tatastu ^coUparyantah svarftty saihr&t tatah param 
dadako^imito y&vat, virftt tu tadanantaram 

187. Paficftfot kotiparyantah, B&rvabhaumastatah param 
saptadvlpft ca pjihivl yasya T»dy& bhavet sadft. 
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35. Madhvabhadantah sabalah sam£lngo vartulakrtih 
sumukho' vayavadrestho jneyo bhadra gajah sad^. 

36. SthlHakuksi simhadrk ca brhattvaggaladuadakati 70 
madyamavayavo dhirghakayo mandragajassmrtali. 

37. Tanukanthadantakamadundah stholaksa eva hi 

• • • • • • • 

suhrasvadharamedhrastu yamano mrgasaajnakah. 

38. Esam laksmairvimilito gajo midra iti smrtah ; 

bhinnam bhinnam pranid.naiu tu trayto&m api kirtitam. 76 

39. Gkijamane hyangulam syat a^tabhista yavodaraih 
catuTvuMatyaagulaistaih karah prokto manlsibliih; 

40. Saptahastonnatirbhadre hyastahastapradirghatd. 
parinaho dadakarah udarasya bhavet sadft. 



35. The elephant which has honey-ooloured teeth, is strong, well 

proportioned, has a globular shape, good head and 
excellent limbs, is always known as a Bhadra. 

36. The elephant which has a huge belly, and a lion's eye, a 

thick skin, throat and trunk, middle-sized limbs, a long 
body, is styled Mandra. 

37. The elephant which has a small neck, teeth, ears and 

trunk, a peculiarly big eye, but a very small underlip 
and membnmi, and is dwarfish, is called Mrga. 

38. The elephant which is mixed with the marks of these three, 

is called Midra. It is also mentioned, that these three 
elephants dijffer respectively in size. 

39. An angula (the breadth of a thumb), when applied for the 

measurement of an elephant, should consist exactly of 
eight corns, 24 such angulas are declared by wise men 
to be an elephantine hand. 

40. The height of a Bhadra is 7 cubits, its length 8 cubits, the 

circumference of its belly shoidd always be 10 cubits. 
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41. Pramanam mandramrgayorhastahinain kramat atah 80 
kathitam dairghyasamyam tu munibhirbhadraman- 

drayoh. 

42. Brhadbhrugandaphalastu dhrtailLr^agatih sada 
gajah sresthastu sarvesam dubhalak^anasamyutah. 

43. Panoayavangulenaiva yajimanam prthak smrtaiUy 
catvariindaDgulainukho vaji yasoottamottamah. 85 

44. Sattriihi§adangulamukho hyuttamah pariklrtitah 
dvatriihsadaQgulamukho madliyamali sa udahrtah. 

45. Astavimsatyangulo yo mukhe nioah praMrtitah ; 
vajinam mukliamaneiia sarvayayavakalpana. 

46. Auccam tu mukhamanena tngunam parikirtitam. 90 



41. The size of a Mandra and Mrga is respectively one cubit 

less ; though the length of a Mandra and Mrga is by 
sages declared to be the same. 

42. The best of all elephants is surely that^ which has large 

brows, cheek and f orehead, bears always its head firmly, 
and is endowed with auspicious marks. 

43. By an angula of only five barley grains is the equine Horse. 

measure separately recorded. A horse whose head is 
40 angulas (long) is regarded as the very best. 

44. A horse whose head is 36 angulas long is surely considered 

a very fair one ; a horse whose head is 32 angulas 
long is declared to be a middling one. 

45. A horse whose head is 28 angulas long is regarded as an 

inferior one. The proportion of all the limbs of a horse 
is measured by the length of the head. 

46. The height is declared to be three times the length of the 

head. 
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47. Siromanim samarabhya puochamtd&ntam eva hi 
tritiy&infiadhikaTTi dairghjam miikham&nat oaturgunam 
parinSliastudarasya trigii^astiyaDguladlukalL. 

48. dmai^rahinamukliah kantapragalbhottunganasikah 
dirghoddliatagTiyamukho hrasvakuk^ikhuratoitih ; ^^ 

49. Turapracandavega6oa haitiflameghasamasvanah 
natikruro natimrdurdevasatvo manoramah ; 
sukantigandhavamadca sadgunabhramardnvitah. 

60. Bhramarastu dvidhavarto vamadaksinabhedatah 

piirno*piirnah punardvedha dirgho hrasvastathaiva ca. IW 

51. Stripundehe vamadaksau yathoktaphaladau kramat 
na tatha viparitau tu subhadubhaphalapradau. 



47. The length begiiming with the poll up to the very root of 

the tail is 1^ of the height, or four times the length 
of the head, the circumference of the belly is three 
times the length of the head and three angulas besides. 

48. A horse which has a face without whiskers, is beautiful, 

courageous, has a high nose, a long and raised crest 
and head, a short belly, hoof and ear ; 

49. is impetuous and fast, neighs like a doud or a goose (Aiff^ff), 

is neither too fierce nor too mild, is a pleasing Bevasatva 
(godlike) ; it is of excellent beauty, flavour, and colour, 
and endowed with feathers of good qualities. 

50. A feather is turned in two ways, either to the right or left, Feathers 

is full or not full, and is further in a two-fold manner horse, 
either long or short. 

51. Theleft-and right-side feathers of mares and stallions are 

respectively, as said, auspicious, but not thus, if they 
are on opposite sides ; for they have then neither good 
nor bad consequences. 

13 
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52. Nicordhvatiryanmukliatah phalabhedo 'bhavet tayoh 
dankhacakragadapadmaYedisyastikasamiibhah ; 

53. Frasadatorana.dhanassup1irnakaladakrti^ ^^^ 
svastikasrafumnakliadgai^riyatsabhah dubho bhramab. 

54. Nasikagre lald.te oa sankhe kanthecamastake 
avarto jayate yesam te dhanyaBturagottamali. 

55. Hrdi skandhe gale caiva katidede tathaiva oa 

nabhau kuksau ca pardvagre madbyamab samprablrtitah. ^^^ 

56. Lalate yasya cavartadvitayasya samudbhavah 
mastake ca trtiyasya piirnaharso'yam uttamah. 

57. Prsthavamse yadavarto yasyaikah samprajayate 
sakarotyadvasanghatan svaminah stiryasanjnakah. 

58. Trayo yasya lalatastha avartastiiyaguttarah 1^5 
trikutsih sa parijneyo vaji vrddhikarah sada. 



52. There will be a difference in efficiency according as its 

mouth is low, high or oblique. If the feather is like a 
shelly wheel, club, lotus, altar, portico ; 

53. like an upper story, arch, bow, well-filled pitcher, like a 

triangle, chaplet, fish, sword, a mole on the breast, it 
is a lucky feather. 

54. The horses on whose tip of the nose, forehead, temple, 

throat or skull exists a feather, are the best. 

55. Those horses are regarded as middling, which have it on 

the heart, shoulder, neck, likewise on the hips, on the 
navel, belly and foreribs. 

56. That horse is the best TuTnah<Mr%a (f ulljoy) on whose temple 

rises a double feather, and on whose skuU rises a third. 

57. That horse on whose backbone rises one feather, is called 

Sixrya (sun) and procures to his master masses of 
horses. 

58. That horse on whose forehead stand three oblique feathers, 

is called TrikMa (threepeaked) and it gives aClways pros- 
perity to its master. 
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59. Evam eva praktrena trayo grivam Bama6rit&h 
sam&vartah sa vftjido jftyate nrpamandire. 

60. Eapolasthau yad&vartau drdyete yasya Y&jinalL 
yadoyrddhikarau proktau rajyayrddhikarau matau. ^^ 

61. Eko y&tlia kapolastho yaayayartali pradrdyate 
sarvanSma sa vikhy&tah sa ioohet BTamindianam. 

62. Gundasainstho yadavarto y&jino dak^infiiritah 

sa karoti mahasaukhyam SYftminain diyasaELjiiikali. 

63. SahridviinfijSritah krOrah prakaroti dhanakgayam ^^ 
indraksau tavubhau dastau nrparajyaviyrddhidau. 

64. Kamamlile yad&yartau stanamadhye tatha parau 
Tijayakhyau ubhau tau tu yuddhakdle yada^ipradau. 

65. Skandhapardve yadavartau sa bhavet padmalak^anah 
karoti vividhan padman Bvaminah santatam sukham. ^^ 



59. That is the best horse in the King's palace, on whose neck 

are also placed three feathers in such a manner. 

60. The two feathers which on a horse's cheeks are seen stand- 

ingy are called augmentors of fame and are esteemed 
as augmentors of kingship. 

61. A horse, on whose left cheek is observed a feather standing, 

is called Sarvanatna, and it may wish for the destruo* 
tion of its master. 

62. The horse on whose right cheek stands a feather renders 

his master very happy, it is called iSiva (prosperous). 

63. That bad (feather) on the left side of the heart produces 

loss of wealth, the two excellent /nif^^i^a (Indra's eyes) 
increase the kingdom of the king. 

64. A horse which has two feathers on the root of the ear, or 

which has also two on the middle of the breast ; these 
both are called V^'aya (victory) and give glory in time 
of war. 

65. A horse, which has two feathers on the shoulderblade) 

shoidd be called Padma (wealth), it gives many virtues 
and continual happiness to its master. 
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66. Nasd^madliye yadavarta eko va yadi va trayam 
cakravarti sa vijneyo Yd.ji bhupalasanjnikah. 

67. Kanthe yasya mabJLyarta ekah dresthah prajs^yate 
cintamanih sa vijneyah cintitaitbasukhapradah. 

68. Suklakhyau phdlakantliasthaTi avartau yrddikirtidau. 135 

69. Yasyavartau vakragatau kuksyante Yajino yadi, 

sa nunam mrtyum &pnoti kuryat y£L syaminSianam. 

70. Janusamstha yadavartah pravasakledakarakili, 
vajimedhre yadavarto yijayasiiTinadanah. 

71. Trikasamstlio yadavartah trivargasya pranaianah 140 
puoohamiile yadavarto dhnmaketuranarthakrt, 
guhyapucohatrikavarti sa krtantabhayapradah. 



66. Aocording as there is one feather or there are three feathers 

on the midst of the nose, the horse is called Cahrava^ii 
or Bhupala, 

67. The horse on-whose throat is one very good large feather, 

is called Cintdmam, bestowing every imaginary happi- 
ness and wealth. 

68. Two feathers, which stand on the forehead and throat (and 

are) called iSukla (bright), give fame and prosperity. 

69. If at the extremity of the belly of a horse are two curved 

feathers, that will surely incur death or cause the 
destruction of its master. 

70. If there are feathers on ihe knees, they cause troubles and 

sojoumings ; if a feather is on the penis of a horse, it 
ruins victory and prosperity. 

71. If a feather stands on the lower spine it is the destroyer of 

three things, ^^' if the feather Dhumaketu (comet) is on the 
root of the tail, it produces trouble ; a horse which 
has a feather on the anuE, tail and lower spine causes 
fear of death. 



143 Dhanna, artha^ kAma. 
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72. Madliyadanc}^ p&riSyagami. saiva totapadl kaoe 
atidustdjaga8tliamit& dirgh&du^td. yathft yathft. 

73. Airup&tahaxiugan4alirdgalapr6thaYa8ti9u 1^ 
katL4aD]diajaniiinii9kakakmLn&bhigade9u oa ; 
daksakTiksau dak^ap&de tvadubho bhramarah sadft. 

74. Galamadhye pr^thamadhye uttarosthe' dhare tathft, 
kamanetrSntare vamakuk^au oaiva tu pftrdvayOti 

lirusa oa dubh&yarto y&jinam agrapadayo^i. ^^ 

75. Avartau s&ntarau pbsle stbryaoandrau dubhapradau 
militau tau madhyaphalau hyatilagnau tu dusphalau. 

76. Avartatritayam pMle dubham oordhyam tu s&ntaram 
asubham Gatisamlagnam avartadvitayam tatha. 



72. If fhe feather is in the midst formed like a stick, is turned 

towards the sides, is on the head, it is a Satapadi; it is 
very bad if it is a thumb broad, in proportion as it is 
long it is good. 

73. If a feather is on the place where the tears fall, on the cheek, 

jaw, heart, neck and abdomen, on the buttock, temple, 
knee, penis, hump, navel and anus, if on the right 
belly, on the right foot, that is always an unlucky 
feather. 

74. A good horse-feather is on the middle of the neck* on the 

middle of the back, on the upperlip, likewise on the 
underlip, between eye and ear, on the left belly, on the 
two sides, on the loins and on the frontlegs. 

75. Two feathers apart on the forehead, Siiryaeandrau (sun and 

moon) give luck, if not apart they are pretty good, bat 
surely unlucky, if much mixed. 

76. Three perpendicular and apart standing feathers on the 

forehead are lucky, but two (similar) much mixed 
feathers are unlucky. 
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77. Trikonatritayam phale ftvartanam fa dnhkhadam ^^^ 
galamadhye dubha^ trekah siBuryaBublLaiiiTijranah. 

78. Adhomukhah dubhah pade pbsle ooidbvamukho bhra- 

^mah 
naoaivatyaduUia prstbamukhi datapadi mata. 

79. Medhrasya padoftt bhramari stani v&ji sa oadubbah, 
bhramah kamaBamipe fa i^gi oaikah sa ninditah. 160 

80. QTiYordhvap9.Tdye bhramari hyekaradmih sa caikatah 
padordhvaimikhabhramari kilotpatl sa ninditah. 

81. 6abh&§ubhau bhramau jasmin sa vaji madhyamah 

smrtah 
mukhe patsa sitah pancakalyd.nodyah sada mata^. 



77. Three triangular feathers on the forehead are unlucky; 

but one lucky feather on the middle of the neck, sus- 
pends all bad ones. 

78. A feather on the foot with its face downwards, and one on 

the forehead with its face upwards, is lucky, but the 
Satapadi is not regarded as very lucky, if it is turned 
towards the back. 

79. If the feather is a Stam (haying a nipple) behind the 

penis, the horse is also unlucky, but if the feather is 
a iSrngt (homed) near the ear, it is blamed. 

80. The feather EkartUmi (haying one string) on one side on the 

upper part of the neck, (and) the feather KUotp&fi 
{destroying hoUs) on the foot with its face upwards is 
despised. 

81. The horse in which are lucky and unlucky feathers is 

a Madhycma (middling), that which is white on the head 
and feet is always esteemed as a PafUakalyana (excellent 
for five things). 
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82. Sa eva hrdaye skandhe puoohe gyeto'^tamangalah, ^^ 
kame dyamah gyamakamati sarvata^ tyekavamabh&k. 

83. Tatrapi sarvatali dveto medhyah ptljyati sadaiva hi, 
yaidtiiyasaniiibhe netie yasya sto jayamangalah. 

84. Midrayamah tyekayamah pujyah sy£Lt sundaro yadi. 

85. Krsnapado hayo nindyah tathft dyetaikapftdapi 170 
rukso dhlisarayamadoa gardhabhabho'pi ninditah. 

86. Krsnatalub krsnajihyah kr^no^thadca yininditah 
saryatah krsnayamo yah puoohe dyetah sa ninditali. 

87. Susyetaphalatilako yiddho yarnantarena oa 

sa y£Lji dalabhanji tu yasya so'pyatininditah. ^^^ 



82. The horse which is white on the heart, shoulder and tail is 

an Astamangala (excellent for eight things), that, which 
has a black ear and only one other color (besides) is a 
Sydmaharna (black ear). 

83. That which except there (the black ear) is totally white, is 

always to be worshipped as a M&dhya (sacrificial), that 
whose eyes are like a turquoise is a Jaycmangala (excel- 
lent for yictory). 

84. Whether a horse has different colours or has one colour 

it should always be esteemed, if it is beautiful. 

85. A horse with a black foot is despisable, likewise if it has 

only one white foot, one which is rough and is grey- 
coloured is always blamed as looking like a donkey. 

86. A horse with a black palate, black tongue and black lip is 

despised ; a horse which is eyerywhere black but is 
white at the tail is blamed. 

87. .That horse which has on its forehead a yery white mark, 

which is perforated by another colour is a Balahhanfi 
(Piece breaking) and its owner is also much blamed. 
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88. Samhanyat yamajan dos&n snigdhavamo bhavet yadi ; 
baUldhikadca sugatirmalian Barv&ngasundaraliy 
natikrarah sadapujyobhramadyairapidCbsitah. 

89. Parinaho yrsamukhat udare tu oaturguna|;i 

sa kakut trigunoocam tu sardhatrigunadirgliata. ^^ 

90. Saptatalo vrsah pujyo gimairetaiiTuto yadi 

na sthap na oa vai mandah suvodha hyaagasimdarah, 
natikrarah suprsthah oa vrsabhah drestha ucyate. 

91. Trimdadyojanaganta va pratyaham bharavahakab 
dadatalai^oa^^ sudrdhah Bumukbostralti pradasyate. ^^ 

92. Satam ayurnxanusyanam gajanam paramam smrtam 
manusyagajayorbalyam yavat viiiidatiyatsarain. 



88. If however the colour is agreeable it suspends all faults 

arising from colour ; and a horse which is very strong, 
goes welly is large, beautiful in all its limbs, not very 
fierce is always to be honoured, even if spoiled by 
feathers. 

89. The circumference of the belly is four times the size of a Bull. 

bull's head, three times its size is the height and three 
and a half times its length. 

90. A bull which is seven spans high, if provided with good 

qualities, is to be respected. A bull which does neither 
stop, nor is slow, carries well, is moreover beautiful in 
limbs, is not very fierce, has a good back ; is called the 
^ best bull. 

91. A camel, which goes daily thirty yojanas while carrying Camel. 

loads, is ten spans high, very strong and has a fine 
head, is praised 

92. A hundred years is recorded as the longest life of men and ^fS^ of 

' elephants, the youth of men and elephants is reckon^ elephants, 
up to twenty years. 

148 « navatAlafica*' is a different reading in one MS. 
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93. Nrnam hi madhyamam yavat sastivarsam vayassmr- 

tam 
aditivatsaram yavat gajasya madhyamam vayah. 

94. Catustriiiisat tu yarsanam afivasyayuh param smrtam 190 
paaoavixMati varsam hi param fy^rs!,trayoh. ' 

95. Balyam a.4vavr808traiiam pancasamvatsaram matam 
madhyamam yavat sodasabdam vardhakyam tu tatah 

param. 

96. Dantanam udgamairvamairftyurjaeyam vrsaivayoli 
advasya sat sita dantah prathamabde bhavanti hi. 

97. Krsnalohitavarnastu dvitiye'bde hyadhogatah, 
trtiye'bde tu sandaiMau madhyamau patitodgatau. 

98. Tatpardvavartinau tau tu caturthe pimarudgatau» 
antyau dvau pancamabde tu sandamsau punarudgatau. 



195 



93. The middle age of men is estimated to last up to sixty years, 

the middle age of an elephant up to eighty years. 

94. On the other hand thirty-four years are considered as the Age of 

utmost age of horses, while twenty -five years are surely *^°"®*' 
the highest age of bulls and camels. 

95. The youth of horses, bulls and camels extends up to five Age of 

years, the middle age up to sixteen years, but after- camela. 
wards is old age. 

96. By the growth and colour of the teeth the age of bulls and Teeth of. 

horses can be known. Six white teeth are surely in the ^^^®^* 
first year of a horse, 

97. but in the second year the lower teeth become dark red 

coloured, in the third year the middle biters fall out 
and come again ; 

98. in the fourth year those two on their sides fall out and 

come again, in the fifth year the two biters at the end 
fall out and come again \ 

14 
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99. Madhjapardvanta^au dvau dvau kramat ki^nau sad- 
abdatah ; 
nayamabdat kramat pitau tau sitau dvddadabdatah. 
100« Dadapancabdatah tau tu kacabhau kramatah smrtau 
astadadabdatah tau hi madhvabhaubhavatali kramat, 

101. daokhabhau oaikayiihdabdat oaturvimdabdatah sada 
ohidrcmi saacalanam pato dantanam ca trike trike. 

102. Prothe suvalayastisrah pumayuryasya vajinah, 
yatha yatha tu hinasta Innam ajustatha tatha. 

103. Janutpato tvosthavadyo dhutaprstho jalasanah 
gatimadhyasanah pr^thapati padoadgamordhvapat. 

104. Sarpajihyo rtiksakantirbhirurasyo'tmiiiditah, 
saochidraplialatilako nindya adrayakrt tatha. 



200 
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99. from the sixth year the two middle, side and end teeth 
become gradually black, each pair becomes in its turn 
yellow from the ninth year ; and white from the 
twelfth year. 

100. From the fifteenth year each pair is said to become in 

its turn glass-coloured, from the eighteenth each pair 
becomes by degrees honey-coloured ; 

101. from the twenty-first year each pair becomes shell-coloured, 

from the twenty-fourth each pair becomes in each third 
year hollow (24th-26th year), shaky (27th-29th), and 
falls out (30th-32nd). 

102. The horse which has three deep wrinkles in the nostrils has 

a long life ; in proportion as the wrinkles are deficient 
the life is also limited. 

103. A horse which jumps up on its knees, makes a noise with its 

lips ; sits down in water, stands still in the midst of the 
road, faUs on its back, jumps upwards while going 
backwards, 

104. which has a tongue like a serpent, is of disagreeable colour, 

and timid is much despised ; despised is also a horse 
whose mark on the forehead has flaws and which stands 
often still. 
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105. Vrsasyastau sita dantah oaturthe'bde'kliilah smrtah, 
dvayantyau patitotpaimau panoame'bde hi tasya vai. 

106. Sasthe tupantyau bhavatah saptame tatsamipagau^ 

astame patitotpannau madhyamau dadanau khalu. ^^^ 

107. Kr8napita8itarakta8ankhacchi.yau dvike dvike 
kramat hi dve oa bhavatah oalanam patanam tata^. 

108. Ustrasyoktaprakarena yayojnanam tu t£L bhatet. 

109. Prerakakarsakamukho'nkudo gajavinigrahe 
hastipakairgajastena vineyassugamaya hi. 2^ 

110. IGialinasyordhyakhandau dvau pardvagau dy&da6d.ngu- 

lau 
tatparsvantargatabhyam tu sudrdhabhyam tathaiva oa. 



105. Eight complete white teeth are mentioned as existing in Teeth of ai 

the fourth year of the bull, in its fifth year two molars 
fall out and rise again ; 

106. in the sixth year the two next to the molars, in the seventh 

the two next ones, in the eighth year the two middle 
biters fall and come again. 

107. Every second year they get by degrees black, yellow, white, 

red and shell-coloured. Each pair becomes gradually 
loose and falls out."* 

108. The knowledge of the age of a camel may be likewise Age of a 

reckoned according to the above-mentioned rule. oamel. 

109. For training an elephant a hook is used by the elephant- Elephant* 

drivers, which has one point for driving on and another ^^-^^^ff • 
for drawing back ; by this hook the elephant is guided 
to go well. 

110. The two upwards and sideways pointing parts of a bridle- Bridle. 

bit are respectively on the whole twelve angulas long, 
with two inside but very strong pieces, 



1^^ Black in the 9th and 10th year, yellow in the 11th and 12th, white in the 
13th and 14th, red in the 15th and 16th, shell-coloured in the I7thand 18th, 
in the 19th the end teeth get loose, in the 20th the end teeth fall out and 
the last but one become loose, &c. &c. 
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111. VarakabuBakhandabhyamrajvarthavalayair^^^ 
evamyidliakhalinena yadikuryat tu vajinam. 

112. Nasikakarsarajva tu vrsostram vinayet bhrdam 225 
tiksnagro yah saptaphalah syat esam maladodhane. 

113. SutsUlanairvineya U manusyali pa^avah sada, 
8amik§43tu videsena na te vai dhanadandatah. 

114. Anupe tu vrsadvanam gajostranam tu jaugale 

sadharane padatlnam nive^t raksanam bhavet. 230 

115. datam i§atam yojanante sainyam r^stre niyojayet. 

116. Gajostravrsabhadvah prak sresthah sambharavahane ; 
sarvebhyah dakatah drestha varsakalam vind, smrtah. 

117. Na oalpasadhano gacchet api jetum ripum laghum 
mahatatyantasadyaskabalenaiya subuddhiyuk. 235 



111. and are joined with rings for reins both for stopping and 

piillipg back ; with such a bridlebit one may manage 
a horse. 

112. One may guide firmly a bull with a rein pulling through Bullrein. 

its nose, in cleaning them of dirt should be (used) an 
instrument with seven sharp-pointed combs. 

113. Men and beasts should certainly always be managed by 

severe beating ; but soldiers specially ; they should not 
be subjected to fines. 

114. By keeping horses and bulls in a marshy country, elephants 

in a jungle (and) foot-soldiers in a plain, their safety 
will be ensured. 

115. At the end of each yoj ana, ^** a king should keep in his Distri- 

inhabited kingdom a troop of one hundred soldiers. ^f troops. 

116. Elephants, camels, bulls and horses are in the order of prece- 

dence excellent for carrying provisions, better than all 
these are stated to be cars, except in the rainy season. 

1 1 7. A wise general should not march even against a weak enemy Precepts 

insufficiently prepared, but only with a very nimierous ^n^^^*"** 
army consisting of troops of the line. rtdixi^. 

t4s A yojana is a measure of different length, its shortest extent amounts 
to 2} and its longest to about 18 English miles ; it is generally fixed at 4 
krosas or 9 English miles. 
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118. Adiksitam as&ram ca sadyaskam tulavaoca tat, 
yuddham vindi'nyakaTye^u yojayet matim&n sadft. 

119. Vikartum yatate'lpo'pi prapte prftnAtyaye'nifiam 
na punah kimtu balay&n vikarakaraTiakHaniali . 

120. Apibahubalo'daro na sthatum ksamate rane 240 
kim alpasadhano'darah sthatum dakto'rind, samam ? 

121. Susiddhalpabalai^daro vijetum ksamate ripunii 
mahasusiddhabalayuk durah kim na vije^yati. 

122. Maulai§iksita8arena gacchet raja rane ripum 
pranatyaye'pi maulam na svaminam tyaktom iochati. 245 

123. Yagdandaparusenaiya bhrtihrasena bhititah 
nityam pravasayasabhyam bhedo'vadyam prajayate. 



118. An undisciplined and inefficient line is (weak) like cotton ; 

a wise man should always apply it to all other purposes 
but fighting. 

119. A weak person^ if he is in danger of his life^ tries always 

to fight, how much more a strong one, who is able 
to attack ? 

120. A coward though he has a very strong army cannot stand 

in the battle-field, how can a coward with small support 
stand in a battle ? 

121. A hero who has a small but well-disciplined army is able 

to conquer the enemy ; (if so) will not a hero with a 
strong well-provided army conquer ? 

122. A king should go to battle against an enemy with an 

efficient and disciplined reserve,the reserve does not wish 
to leave his master even when in danger of death. 

123. Discontent arises necessarily from severe reprimands and 

severe punishments, from fear, from reductions of pay, 
from always sojourning abroad and from fatigues. 
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124. Balam jasya tu sambhinnam manak api jayah kutah 
satroh svasyapi senaya ato bhedam viointayet. 

125. Yatha hi datrusenaya bhedoVadyam bhavet tatha^ 250 
kautilyena pradanena drak kuryat nrpatih sada. 

126. Sevayatyantaprabalam natya carim prasadhayet 
prabalam manadanabhyam yuddhairhinabalam tatha. 

127. Maitryi. jayet samabalam bbedaih sarvan vadam nayet, 
satrusariisadhanopayo nanyah subalabhedatah. 256 

128. Tavat paro nitiman syat yavat Bubalavan svayam 
mitram tavat oa bhavati pustagneh pavano yatha. 

129. Tyaktam ripubalam dharyam na samtihasainipatah 
prthak niyo jayet prak va yuddhartham kalpayet ca tat. 



124. How can be victory to him, whose army is even a little 

discontented? he shotdd therefore always investigate 
the discontent which exists in his army and in that of hia 
enemy. 

125. That discontent should necessanly prevail among the hostile 

army, a king should always speedily endeavour by 
deceitful means and bribes. 

126. One should propitiate an overpowerful enemy by submis- Behaviour 

sion, a powerful one by demonstration of respect and enlmy.^"* 
by presents, and a weak one (one should subdue) by 
fighting. 

127. He should win over an equal in strength by friendship ; 

by divisions he should subdue all. There is no other 
means of subduing an enemy than by (spreading) 
discontent among his strong army. 

128. As long as an enemy is powerful he is able to govern, and 

so long he is a friend ; as the wind is (a friend) of the 
strong fire. 

129. The hostile army which iias deserted to the king must be 

protected, but not kept near his own army ; he should 
place it separately or arrange it in front for fighting. 



•*\ 
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130. Maitiyam arat prsthabhage partvayorva balam nyaset* 260 

131. Asyate ksipyate yat tu mantrayantragnibhidoa tat 
astram tadanyatah dastram asikimtddikam ca yat. 

132. Astram tu dvividham jneyam nalikam md.ntrikain 
tathS/. 

133. Yada tu mantrikam nasti nalikam tatra dharayet 

saha sastrena nrpatirvijayartham tu sarvada. 265 

134. Laghudirghakaradharabhedaih fiastrftstranftmakam 
prathayanti navam bhinnam yyavah&raya tad vidah. 

135. Nalikam dvividliain jneyam brhatksudravibhedatah. 

136. Tiryagurdhvacchidramulam nalam pancavitastikam ; 
mulagrayorlakByabheditilabinduyutam sada. 270 



130. He should place the friendly army near in the rear or on 

both sides. 

131. Whatever is thrown or cast by incantation, machine or fire Projectiles 

is a projectile, what is different is a weapon like the ^p^jyi^ 
sword, the spear, &c. 

132. The projectile weapon must be known to be of two kinds, Incanta- 

that consisting of tubes and that thrown by incantation, g^nb, * 

133. If here there are no incantation-arms a king should always w^^n^' 

keep for the sake of victory the tubular arms together 
with other weapons. 

134. According as a new weapon and missile varies in its size, 

whether it is small or large, in its shape or blade, 
experts name it differently. 

135. The tubular weapon should be known as being of two 

kinds, divided into large and small. 

136. The tube is five spans long, its breech has a perpendicular Gun. 

and horizontal hole, at the breech and muzzle is always 
fixed a sesambead for aligning the sights. 
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137. YantragliAtagnitrt grftviumrnft/llirlr fraiT^^TnTilfttam 

Bukasthopdagabudnam ca madhyangulabilantaram. 

138. Svante'gnicamasandh§.t]mlakasam7utam drdham 
laghundlikam apyetat pradhaiyam pattisadibhih. 

139. Yatha yathaitat tvaksaram yatha sthulabilantaram 275 
yatha drrghabrhadgolam durabhedi tatha tathd.. 

140. Mtilakilabliraniat laksyasamasandhanabhaji yat 
brhannd.Iik€u»anjnam tat kasthabudhnayivarjitam 
pravahyam dakat&dyaistu suyuktam vijayapradam. 

141. Suyaroilavanat panoa palani gandhakat palam 280 
antardhumavipakyarkasniLbyadyaQgaratah palam ; 



137. The breech has at the vent a mechanism which, carrying 

stone and powder, makes fire by striking. Its breech 
is well wooded at the side, in the middle is a hole an 
angula broad ; 

138. after the gunpowder is placed inside, it is firmly pressed 

down with a ramrod. This is the small gun which 
ought to be carried by foot-soldiers. 

139. In proportion as its outside (bark) is hard, its hole is 

broad, its ball is long and broad ; the ball reaches far. 

140. A big tube is called (that gun) which obtains the direction 

of the aim by moving the breech with a wedge ; its 
end is without wood ; but it is to be drawn on cars, &c. ; 
if well welded it gives victory. 

141. Five weights (pala) of saltpetre, one weight of sulphur, Gun- 

one weight of charcoal, which consists of Calatropia ^^ ^^' 
giganUdj of Eu^horha neriifoUa, and other (plants) and 
is prepared in such a maimer that the smoke does not 
escape ; 
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142. Suddhat sangrahya saficmmya sammilya praputet rosaih 
snuhyarkanam rasonasya i^osayet atapena oa ; 

pistva darkaravat oaitat agnioumam bhavet khalu. 

143. Suvarcilavanat bhagah sat va catvara eva va 
nalastrartliagiiioume tu gandhangarau tu purvavat. 

144. &olo lohamayo garbhagutikah kevalo'pi va 
sisasya laghunalarthe hyanyadhatubhavo'pi va. 

145. Lohasaramayam vapi nalastram tvanyadhatujam 
nityasammaijanasvaocliam astrapatibhiravrtam. 

146. Angarasyaiva gandhasya suvaroilavanasya oa 
dilaya haritalasya tatha sisamalasya oa. 

147. Hingulasya tatba kantarajasah karpurasya oa 
jatomilyadoa saralaniiyasasya tathaiva oa. 
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142. if all tills is taken after having been cleansed, is then 

powdered, and mixed together, one should squeeze it 
with the juice of CailatropU giganteay Enpharhia neriifoUa 
and Allium sativum and dry in the sun ; having ground 
this like sugar, it will certainly become gunpowder. 

143. There may be six or even four parts of saltpetre in the 

gunpowder used for tubular arms, but the parts of 
sulphur and charcoal remain as before. 

144. The ball is made of iron, and has either small balls in its 

inside or is empty ; for small tubular arms it should be 
of lead or of any other metal. 

145. The tubular projectile weapon is either of iron or of another 

metal, it is every day to be rubbed clean, and covered 
by gunners. 

146. With a similar greater or less proportion of charcoal, 

sulphur, and ' saltpetre, of realgar, of opiment and 
likewise of graphite ; 

147. of vermilion, also of powder of magnetic iron oxide and 

of camphor, of lac, and of indigo and likewise of the 
pine gum {Finus longijblta), 

15 
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148. SamanyunadhikhairaifidairagnicurnanjanekadaJb 295 
kalpayanti ca vottarah candrikabhadimanti ca. 

149. Ksipanti cagnisamjogat golam lakse sunalagam. 

150. Nalastram 6odhayet adau dadyat tatragnicumakam ; 
nivesayet tat dandena nalamtile yatha drdham. 

151. Tatah sugolakam dadyat tatah karne'gnicurnakaniy 300 
karnacurnagnidanena golam laksye nipatayet. 

152. Laksyabhedi yatha bano dhanurjyaviniyojitah 
bhavet tathanusandhaya dvihastasca dilimukhak. 

153. Astasia prthubudhna tu gada hrdayasainhita ; 

patti6ah svasamo hastabudhnascobhayatomukhah. 305 



148. experts make gunpowder in many ways and of white and 

other colours. 

149. By the application of fire they throw the ball coming from Gun-ball. 

the tube at the mark. 

150. One should clean the tube first and then put gunpowder, About 

. _ .-11 JT D JT loading 

carry it do^\Ti with the ramrod to the bottom of the tube and clean- 
till it is tight, ingagun. 

151. then put a good ball, and place gunpowder on the vent, 

and by setting fire to the powder at the vent discharge 
the ball towards its mark. 

152. In order that the arrow despatched by the string of the Bow, 

bow should penetrate the object aimed at, the arrow 
which is put on should be two cubits long. 

153. A club is octagonal, but broad at the end, rising (from the Club. 



ground) up to the heart ; a battle axe is of the same 
height (as the bearer), is in the middle one cubit 
broad and is double-headed. 



Battle 
axe. 
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154. Badvakti^caikadhaxo vistare caturangulah 
ksurapranto nabhisamo drdhamustissucandranLk 
khadgah, prasadcaturhastadandabudhnah ksurananah. 

155. Da^ahastamitah kuntah phalagrah dankubudlmakah. 

156. Cakram sadhastaparidhi ksuraprantam sunabhiyuk, 
triliastadandah trisikho, loharajjuh supaiakah. 

157. Godhumasamhitasthtilapatram lohamayam drdham, 
kavacam sasirastranam urdhvakd,yavL4obhanam. 

158. Tiksnagram karajam drestham lohasaramayam drdham. 

159. Yo vai supustasambharah tatha sadgunamantravit 816 
bahvastrasaihyuto raja yoddhum icchet sa eva hi, 
anyatha duhkham apnoti svarajyat bhra6yate* pi ca. 



154. The sword is a little curved, has one blade, is four afigulas Sword. 

broad, at the point sharp as a razor, reaches up to the 

navel, has a strong hilt and is as brilliant as the 

beautiful moon. The broad sword is four cubits long, Broad 

sword 
broad (at the hilt), and at the end-point sharp like a 

razor. 

155. The lance is ten cubits long, ending in a (metal) point, Lance. 

and broad as a shaft. 

156. The disk is six cubits in circumference, is at the edge "Di^* 

like a razor and is to be handled in the very midst ; Trident, 
the trident is three cubits long ; a good lasso has iron Lasso, 
strings. 

157. Armour consists of scales of the breadth of a grain of Armour. 

wheat, is of metal and firm, has a protection for the 
head, and is ornamented on the upper part of the body. 

158. The fingertip of a gauntlet which is sharp at its end, is Crauntlet. 

of metal and is strong, is surely the best. 

159. That king who has well supplied provisions, knows the Rules 

secret of the six principles of policy (see 61. 174), and fighting, 
has many weapons, wishes certainly to fight ; if he is 
not in such position (and fights), he experiences 
distress, and is even expelled from his kingdom. 
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160. Abibhratoh 8atrubhd.vam ubhayoh samyatatmanoh 
astradjaih svarthacdddhyaitham vy&p&ro yuddham 

ucjate. 

161. Mantrastrairdaiyikam jniddham, naladjaisca tatha ^^ 

'suram 
dastrabdliusamuttham tu manavam yuddham iritam. 

162. Ekasja bahubhi^i sarddham bahtlnam bahubhidoa v& 
ekasyaikena tA, dvftbhydjn dvajor va, tat bhavet khalu. 

163 Kalam de§am i^trubalam dr^tva sYijabalam tatah 

upajan sadgunam mantram sambhayftt juddhak&mu- 825 
kah. 

164. Saraddhemantadidirakalo yuddhesu oottamah 
vasanto madhyamo jneyo'dhamo grismah smrtah sada. 

165. Yar^asu na pradaiiisaiiti yuddham sama smrtam tada. 



160. The exertion of two self-controlled (parties) wbo harbour Definition 

enmity against each other with projectile weapons * 

and other arms for the accomplishment of their own 
benefit, is called war. 

161. The fighting with incantations and projectile weapons DiiFerent 

is called divine, that with tubes and other instruments fi^ htin^. 
demoniac, that with weapons and the arms (of the 
body) is himian. 

162. If one fights with many, or many fight against many, or 

one fights against one, or two against two, that is surely 
a contest. 

163. Having considered the time, place, the hostile army and 

also his own, the (four) expedients (t.^., negotiation, 
bribery, dissension and attack), the secret of the six 
principles of policrf, he should think of war. 

164. Autumn, winter and the chilly season are the best for Seasons of 

fighting, spring time should be regarded as middling, ^^^^^ 
and the hot season always as the worst. dered. 

165. In the rainy season they do not recommend war ; for that 

time negotiation is advised. 
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166. Tuddhasambli&rasampaxmo yadadhikabalo nrpa^ 
manotsahi Buitekunotp&ti ksiai^ tad& dubhah. ^^ 

167. E^arye'tyavadyake pr&pte kalo no cet yacUt dubhah 
mdhi.ya hrdi visvetom gehe oihiiam iy&t tad&. 

168. Na kalaniyamah tatra gostrivipraymdiane. 

169. Yasmin dede yatbakdlam sainyavyayamabbtiinaya^ 
parasya viparitdioa smrto deda^i 8a uttama^.^^ 886 

170. Atmanadca paresftm oa tulyavyayftmabbtdnayali 
yatra madhyama uddi^to deda^i ^astraviomtakaih.'^' 



166. When a king has acquired all war materials, is very strong, 

persevering in his mind, (and) has obtained auspicious 
omens, then is the time. 

167. But if the business is unavoidable, and the time is not Unavoid. 

propitious, he should go, after having meditated in ^ar to be 
his mind on the Supreme Spirit and placed a (divine) accepted. 
symbol in his house. 

168. There is no restriction as to time (for fighting) when cows, 

women, and Brahmans are being destroyed. 

169. That position in which there are at the necessary time Man- 

fields fit for the manoeuvring of troops, the position ®^^^"'^** 
of the enemy being in this respect different, is men- 
tioned as the best. 

170. If his own good manoeuvring fields and those of his enemies 

are equally good, the position is called a middling one 
by war experts. 



>M See K&mandaklya, XVI, 19. 

i« See Kftmand., XVI, 20. 

Atmanadca pare^am ca tulya vy&yamabhlkmayah 
Bumadhyam ah sa uddif^o dedah dastrArthaciiitakaiti. 
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171. Aratisainyavyayainasupajyaptamahitalah 
atmano yiparitadca sa vai dedo'dhamah smrtali.^^^ 

1 72. Svasainyat tu tritiyaiMahinam ^trubalam yadi B40 
asiksitam asaram va sadyaskam svajayaya vai. 

173. Putravat palitam yat tu danamanaviyarddhitam 
ynddhasambharasainpannam svasainyam vijayapradam. 

174. Sandhiin ca vigraham yanam asanam ca samaSrayam 
dvaidhibhayam ca samvidyat mantrasyaitanstu sadgunan 345 

175. Yabhih kriyabhih balavan mitratain yati vai ripuh 
sa kriya sandhirityukta yimri^ettam tu yatnatah. 

176. Vikareitah san vadhino bhavet datrustu yena vai 
karmana vigraham tarn tu cintayet mantribhimrpah. 



171. If the ground is favorable for the manoeuvres of the army 

of the enemy, his position being quite the reverse, 
that position is mentioned as the worst. 

172. If the hostile army is a third part less than his own, if its 

line is undisciplined and inefficient, (such circum- 
stances) ensure his own victory. 

173. If his own army is guarded like a son, is gratified by 

presents and honours, is provided with the materials 
for war, it is conferring victory. 

174. He should understand the six principles of policy ; alliance Six prin- 

and quarrel, marching, halting, refuge and separation. °*P|®^ °^ 

175. By what practices a strong enemy is won over to friendship, Alliance. 

that practice is called alliance ; he should consider it 
anxiously. 

176. A king should deliberate with his ministers about the war. War. 

by means of which his enemy may be injured and 
rendered dependent. 



i« See Kftmand., XVI, 21. 
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177. ^atrunaSarthagamanam yanam svftbhistasiddhaye 360 
svaraksanam datrundito bliavet sthand^t tadasanam. 

178. Yairgupto balavan bhuyat durbalo'pi sa airayah, 
dvaidhibhavah svasainyanain sthapanam gulmag^ulma- 

tah. 

■ 

179. Baliyasabhiyuktastu nrpo'nanyapratikriyah 

apannah afrnr^binn anvicciiet kurvanah kalayapanajn. 856 

« 

180. Eka evopaharastu sandhiresa mato hitah, 
upaharasya bhedastu sarve'nye maitravarjitah."^ 

181. Abhiyokta baliyastvat alabdhva na nivartate 
upaharadrte yasmat Bandhiranyo na vidyate.^*® 



177. The going for the destruction of the enemy for the fulfil- Marching. 

ment of his own desires is marching ; if through 
staying his own safety and his enemy's destruction is Halting, 
obtained, that is halting. 

1 78. The protection which makes a weak man become strong, is Refuge. 

called refuge ; the placing of his own armies in Separa- 
different corps is separation. ^^^^' 

179. If a king is attacked by a strong enemy and is not able to Political 

resist, he should (thus) afflicted make peace, obtaining ^^^*^®" 
delay of time. 

180. Alliance alone is regarded as a pleasant tribute ; but all 

the other kinds of tributes are destitute of friendship. 

181. As an enemy who has not received any benefit from his 

superior strength does not return (to his country) ; 
therefore no peace is known without a tribute. 



"9 See Kftmand., IX, 21, and Hitopadefia, IV, 126. 

150 SeeK&mAnd., IX, 22. 

Abhiyokta bah yasm&t alabdhvft na nivartate 
upaharat fto tasmat sandhiranyo na vidyate. 
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182. BatroibalantLsarena upaharam prakalpayet 860 
sevdm vd;pi oa siokuiyat dadyat kanyam bhuvam dha- 

nam. 

183. SvasamantaniSoa sandhiyat maitrenanyajayaya vai 
sandhih karyo'pyanaryena samprapyotsadayet hi sah. 

184. Sanghatavan yatha venumiyidaih kantakairvrtah 

na dakyate Bamuochettum venuh saoghatavanstatha.^^^ 365 

185. Balina saha sandhaya bhaye sadharane yadi, 
atmanam gopayet kale bahvamitreBu buddhiman. 

186. Balina saha yoddhavyam iti nasti nidanktnam 
prativatam hi na ghanah kadaoit api sarpati.^^^ 



182. He should settle a tribute according to the strength of his 

enemy^ or he should agree to do homage, or should 
give his daughter, land or money. 

183. For the sake of conquering his enemy he should make an 

alliance with his neighbours ; an alliance is even to be 
made with an imworthy ruler ; having gained hia object 
he may destroy him. 

184. As a clump of bamboos surrounded by thick thorns cannot 

be torn out, thus also could not be annihilated Yenu (?) 
who had a multitude of followers. 

185. A wise king who has many enemies should guard himself in 

calamity by making an alliance with a strong king, who 
is exposed to the same danger. 

186. There exists no example (to show), that one should fight 

with a strong enemy ; a cloud surely does not move 
against the wind. 



1" See Hitop., IV, 26. 

Saifahatatvftt yatha Ve^iumivi^ah kaijtakairvytah 
na tokyate samucchettum bhTatr8angh&tav&n8tath&. 
Pane, III, 60. Sattghfttavftn yatha veijumivicjo ve^ubhi^vrtah 

na dakyate samucchettum durbalopi tatha nrpah. 
Kamandakiya, IX, 46. 

SaAghatavan yatha vei?umivi4aih ka^ta^^air vytah 
na fiakyate samucchettum bhratrsaftghatavanstatha. 

AH MSS. of the ^ukranlti read Venuk sahghdtavanataihd. 

152 See Hitop., IV, 27 ; Paficatantra, III, 22 ; Kamandakiya, III, 46. 



n 
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187. The power of those kings, who bow to a strong enemy, 

but fight at another time, does not glide away, as 
rivers do not flow against the stream. 

188. A wise king does not enter into confidence even if he has 

made an alliance ; Indra after having made friendship 
killed in ancient times Yftra. 

189. When unfortunate, or hoping for success, or troubled by 

an enemy, -one should commence war only, after having 
obtained the (right) place, time and army. 

190. A king should beleaguer and oppress an enemy who is defi- 

cient in army and in friends, who stays in his fortress, 
who has invaded his country, who is much addicted to 
women, who robs his subjects of their money, and 
whose ministers and army are disaffected. 

191. This is regarded as war, but a quarrel is regarded as a 

different thing. 

192. A very weak one should not go to war with a strong enemy, 

for in such a combat of men occurs general destruction. 



"» See Pafic, III, 7 ; Kamand., IX. 50 to dloka 187 ; and Kftmand., IX. 
53 to filoka 188. 
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187. Boliyafii pranamatHm kale vikromatam api 37o 
sampado na visarpanti pratlpam iva nimuagd.h. 

188. Baja na gacohet viidvasam sandhito' pi hi buddhimd.u 
adrohasamayam krtva vrtram indrati puraVadhit."' 

189. Apanno' bhyudayakanki^i pi4yamanali parena vA 
dedakalabalopet&ti prarabheta ca vigraham. ^'^^ 

190. Prahlnabalamitram tu durgastham hyantaragatam 
atyantavi^ayasaktam prajadravyapaharakam ; 
bhinnamantribalam raja pi4ayet parive^tayan. 

191. Yigrahah sa oa vijneyo hyanyadoa kalahati smftati. 

192. Baliyasatyalpabalati durena na ca vigraham ^^ 
kuryat oa vigrahe puihsam sarvanftilati prajayate. 



16 
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193. Ekarthabhiniyedityam kaTanam kalahasja ya 
upajantaranade tu tato yigraham acaret. 

194. Yigrlija sandhaja tatha Bambhujatha prasangatah 
upeksaja ca nipimaiiyanam pancayidham smrtam.^^^ 886 

195. Yigrhya y&ti hi yada saryan datniganan balat 
yigrhya yanam yanajnaili tadaoaryaili praoaksyate.^'* 

196. Arimitrani saryani syamitraL^ saryato balat 
vigrhya oaribhirgantum yigrhyagamanam tu va.^^ 

197. Sandhayanyatra yatrayam parfinigrahena datruna 390 
Bandhayagamanam proktam tajjigisoh phalarthinah.^^^ 



193. If the cause of the quarrel is the desire to haye one and the 

same object, one may proceed to war, if no other means 
exists (to settle the matter). 

194. Fiye different modes of marching are mentioned by experts, Marching. 

a successful war march, an alliance march, a junction 
march, likewise an incidental march, and a con- 
temptuous march. 

195. If by his strength all hostile troops are conquered, it is 

called by the masters who know the marching rules, a 
successful war march. 

196. If, when marching against one's own enemies, all the 

friends of the enemy are everywhere conquered through 
the ability of one's own Mends, this is also called a 
successful war expedition. 

197. When, while marching against one enemy, an alliance is 

made with another enemy, who is coming in his rear, 
this is called the alliance march of the king desirous 
success. 



iM See Kftmand., XI, 2, instead of upekpayH ea upek^ft ceti. 

"* See Kftmand., XI, 3. 

^'0 See Kftmand., XI, 4, instead of ari arer, and instead of edrihhirgantum 

** cftbhigamanam/' 
W7 See Kftmand., XI, 5. 
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198. Eko bhupo yadaikatra s&mantaih sftmpar&yikaili 
daktidamyayutairydiiam sambhuyagamanam hi tat.^'^ 

199. Anyatra prasthita^ sangat anyatraiva ca gacohati 
prasangayanamtat proktam yanavidblu6oa mantribhih.*** ^^ 

200. Bipuin yatasya balinal;i samprapya yikrtam phalam 
upeksya tasmin tadyanam upek^ydnam ucyate.^^ 

201. Durvrtte' pyakuline tu balam d&tari rajyate 
hrstam krtva sYiyabalam parito^yapradanatah. 



198. If a king marches against an enemy together with his 

warlike, powerful and valiant neighbours, that is called 
going together. 

199. If, after having set out against one enemy, he marches by 

circumstances (compelled) against another enemy, this 
is cfdled by those who understand marching and by 
ministers, an incidental march. 

200. If, when a strong king marches against an (insignificant) 

enemy, an advantage not worth having has been 
obtained and this has been given up, this is called a 
march conducted with contempt. 

201. An army is even attached to a bad and low bom king if Liberality 

he is only liberal, having pleased his own army by troops, 
gifts of presents. 

^^ Compare Kftmandaklya, XI, 6. 

EklbhQya yadaikatra s&mantai^ s&mparftyikaih 
daktitoacayutairyanam sambhttyagamanaiTi hi tat. 

^^ Compare Kftmandaklya, XI, 9. 

Anyatra prasthitah saftg&t anyatraiva ca gacohati 
prasaftgay&nam tat proktam atra tolyo nidardanam. 

1^0 Compare K&mandaklya, XI, 10. 

Bipum y&tasya balina];L samprftpy&vi^krtam phalam 
upeksya tamnitrayanam upek§ayanam ucyate. 
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202. Nayakah purato yayat pravlrapurueavrtah 400 
madhyekalatramkoiladca svami phalguca yaddhanam,^^^ 
dhvajinim oa sadodyuktah sa gopayet diyani^am.^^^ 

203. Nadyadrivanadurgesu yatra yatra bhayam bhavet 
sen&patiti tatra tatra gaochet vyuhlkrtairbalaih.^^ 

204. Yayat vyiihena mahata makarena purobhaye ; 405 
gyenenobhayapak^ena Bucyft va dhiravaktraya.^^ 

205. Pa6cd.dbliaye tu i§akatam pardvayorvajrafianjmkam 
earvatal;! sarvatobhadram cakram vyalam athapi va ;^** 
yathadedani kalpayet vd* datrusenavibhedakam. 

206. Y3ruhaxaoana8aaketd.n vadyabha^asaiulritan ^lo 



202. The commander-in-chief should go in front, surrounded 

by valiant men, in the midst shoidd be the queen, the 
treasury, the king, and whatever ready money there 
is ; and he should always zealously guard his army day 
and night. 

203. Wherever, whether in a river, mountain, forest or fortress 

an alarm of the enemy (coming) arises, there should the 
general go with combined forces. 

204. If the alarm arises in front, he should march in an array Different 

resembling a crocodile, a double- winged hawk or a ^f^^^^^^^ 
needle with a strong point. 

205. A king should form if the alarm rises in the rear what is 

called a cart, if on the flanks a thunderbolt, if on all 
sides, an everywhere impregnable figure, a wheel and an 
elephant for the destruction of the hostile army accord- 
ing to the fitness of the place. 

206. Nobody except his own soldiers should know the intima- Signals. 



1" See Hit., HI, 70 ; Kftmand., XVIII, 45. 

NayakaJ^ purato y&yftt praviraprtanavrtah 

madhye kalatram sr&ml ca koto^i phalgu mahaddhanam. 

iw See Kftmandakiya, XVIII, 43. 

iw See Kftmand., XVIII, 44 ; Hitop., Ill, 69 ; and compare Manu, VII, 188. 

"* See K&mand., XVIII, 48. 

w« See Kftmand., XVIII, 49. 

Padcftdbhaye tu ^aka^am pftrBvayoryajrasafijmtam 
parvata^ saxvatobhadram bhayavynham prakalpayet. 
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SYaflfunikairYm& kopi na j&n&ti tath&vidh&n, 
niyojayet oa matiman vjroh&n n&n&vidh&n Bad&. 

207. Aiv&n&m ca gaj&nftm ca padatinftm prthak prthak 
uooaiti BaiiuSr&vayet yjUhaflanketd.]! samikan nrpa^. 

208. Yamadak^inasailistho vA madhyastho v&grasaiiisthitah ^1^ 
6rutv& tan samikai^ kaiyam anudistam yathA tath&. 

209. Sammilanam prasaranam paribhramauam eva ca 
ftkuncapam tath& y&nam prayanam apayanakam ; 

210. Faryayena oa e&mmukhyam samutth&nam oa luntha- 

nam 
Baibsthanam o&etadalavat oakiavat golatulyakam ; ^^ 

211. Suoitiilyam dakatavat ardhaoandrasamam tu y& 
prthagbhavanam alpdlpai^i paiyayaUi panktiveianam ; 

212. 6astrd.strayordh&ranam oa BandhADam lak^yabhedanam 
mok^anam oa tathftstxftnam dastr&n&xn parigh&tanam. 



tioDfl for the arrangement of troops, oommunicated by 
words or signals; and a wise man should always 
prescribe different formations. 

207. A king should make his soldiers hear distinctly the forma- 

tion-signals for the elephants, horses and foot-soldiers 
each separately ; 

208. whether he stands on the left or right, in the midst or is 

placed in front ; the soldiers, when they hear these 
signals, should do according as they are taught. 

209. They should concentrate, spread, wheel round, fall in, Man- 

march, double and retreat ; ceuvree. 

210. now face or rise and lie down on the groundi or stand like 

an octagon, like a wheel, like a ball ; 

211. like a needle, like a car, or like the halfmoon, skirmish 

in small numbers, form rows in regular order ; 

212. take up weapons and arms, aim at and hit the mark, 

discharge missiles and strike with weapons, 
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213. Drak sandhanam punah pato graho moksah punah 

punah ; 

svaguhanam pratighatat sastrastrapadavikramait. 425 

214. Dvabhyam tribhidoaturbhirva panktidogamanam tatah ; 
tatha pragbhavanam oapasaranam tupasarjanam 
apasrtjastrasiddhjartham upasrtja vimoksanam. 

215. Pragbhutva mooayet astram vyuhasthah sainikah sada 
asinah syat vimuktastra^ pragva oapasaret pimalL 

216. Pragaslnam tupasrto dr^tva syastram vimocayet 430 
ekaikado dvido vapi sangbado bodhito yaiha. 

217. Kraunoanam kbe gatiryadrk panktitab samprajayate 
tadrk flAThraksayet kraunoavyubam desabalam yatba, 

218. Sukipmagrivam madbyapuccbam stbulapak^am tu 

panktitab 435 

brbatpaksam madbyagalapuccbam dyenam mukbe 
tanum. 



213. tben quickly aim again, and tbrow, take up and discbarge 

tbe arms repeatedly, cover tbemselves, and beat witb 
arms, weapons and feet ; 

214. further go in rows of two, three or four ; likewise, front, 

retire and change places ; retire for adjusting the 
arms and advance for the discharge. 

215. A soldier when standing in his corps should always 

discharge his arms from the foont, if he has discharged 
the arms he should sit down, or should leave the front. 

216. But (the next soldier) advancing should discharge his 

weapon keeping his eye on him who sits in front, either 
one by one, or in twos or in numbers, according to the 
order. 

217. As the moving of the herons proceeds in the sky, he should Formation 

arrange the herons' array, according as it is adapted to ^ ^"^P^ 
the country ; 

218. with a thin neck, a middling taiL, a bulky wing, arranged 
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219. Catuspad makaro dirghasthulavakro dviroethakah 
snci Buksmamukho dirghasainadan4antaraiidhray\ik. 

220. CakravTuhah caikamargo hyastadha kundallkrtah 
caturdiksvastaparidhih sarvatobhadrasanjnlkaJt^. 

221. Amargadcastavalayi golakah garvatoinukhali 
dakata^ Aakatakaro vyalo vyald.krtUi sadd.. 

222. Sainyam alpam brhadyd^pi dr^tvd. m&rgam ranasthalam 
yytiliairvyuhena vytiliabhyam 8ankarend.pi kalpayet. 

223. Yantrastraih datrusenaya bhedo yebbyah prajftyate, 
sthalebhyastesu santisthet sasamyo hyasanam hi tat. 

224. Trnannajalasambhara ye oanye Aatruposakah 
samyak nirudhya tan yatnatporitafioiram asanat. 



121 



440 



446 



in rows, (and^ a hawk-array with a broad wing, a 
middling throat and tail and thin at the face. 

219. The crocodile has four feet, a long and broad snout and 

two lips. A needle has a thin face, a long and even 
stick-like body, and a hole at its end. 

220. The wheel array has one way, but eight coils. A figure 

with eight rings and with four faces is called a Sarvato* 
hhadra (a strong one on every direction). 

221. A ball has no entrance, eight circles and everywhere a 

face ; a cart is like a cart and an elephant has always 
the shape of an elephant. 

222. Having seen the army, the road, the battlefield, whether 

small or big, he should arrange his army in many 
corps, or in one or two, or in one mass. 

223. Where a gap may be made in the hostile army through p^^g^ 

missiles and machines, in these places the king should 
stand with his army ; this is called post. 

224. Having with great exertion effectually removed from his 

post all round and for a long time to come grass, food, 
water and other provisions, which maintain the enemy ; 
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225. YioohinnavividhSMram prak^mayavasaindhanam, 450 
vigrhyamanaprakrtim kalenaiva vadam nayet.^^ 

226. Aredoa vijigi^odca vigrahe hlyamftnayoh 
sandhaya yadavasth&nam sandhayasanam ucyateJ*^ 

227. TJcchidyamsLno balind. nimpayapratikriyaliy 
kulodbhavam satyam &iyain adrayeta balotkatam. 455 

228. Yijigisosta Bahyarthah 8iilirtsambandhibandhayd.ti 
pradattabhrtika hyanye bhtipd. aihtoprakalpitali. 

229. Saivadrayastu kathito durgani oa mali&tmabhitL. 

230. Ani^topftyakaryah samayanuoaro nrpah 
dvaidhlbhavena varteta kftkak^vat alak^itam/^ ^^ 
pradarBayet anyakijyaiu anyam dlambayet oa vft. 



225. he should Bubdue in time the enemy, whose variouB pro- 

visions are scattered, whose com and fuel is destroyed 
and whose subjects are incensed. 

226. If the enemy and the king who wishes to conquer are 

reduced in the war, the place where they stand, when 
they make peace, is called the place produced by peace. 

227. If a king who has no means of redress is much oppressed Refuge. 

by a strong king he should take refuge with a king, 
who is well-born, righteous, venerable and of superior 
strength. 

228. A king (who wishes to conquer) has friends, connections 

and relations who assist for the sake of friendship, 
others who have received pay, and kings on whom is 
settled a part (of the enemy's country), 

229. By great-minded men this is surely called refuge and a 

fortress is also called a refuge. 

230. A king, whose arrangements are not certain, looking out Dnplicitj. 

for the opportune time, should practise duplicity 
like the concealed eye of a crow, he should pretend one 
thing and seize another. 

»« See Kamand., XI, 16. "' See Kamand., XI, 17. 

i<8 See K&mand., XT, 24b. 
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231. Sadupayaidca sanmantraih karyasiddhirathodyamaih 
bhavet alpajanasjrapi kim punamrpatema hi. 

232. TJdyogenaiva siddhyanti karyani na manorathaih. 

233. Na hi suptamrgendrasya nipatanti gaja mukhe^^ ; 465 
ayo'bhedyam upftyena dravatd.m upamyate.^^ 

234. Lokaprasiddham evaitat vSai vahnemiyamakam 
upayopagrhitena tenaitat pariidosyate.^^^ 

235. TJpayena padam murdhni nyasyate mattaha8tind.m^^ 
upayesuttamo bhedah sadgimesu samatotyah. 470 

236. Earyau dvau sarvadd. tau tu nrpena vijigisiLna, 
tabhyam yina naiva kuiyat yuddham rd.ja kad&cana. 



231 . The success of the undertaking of even an insignificant man 

may be ensured by clever stratagems, good councils 
and efforts, would this not be surely the case with a 
king? 

232. Undertakings really succeed by efforts alone and not by Necessity 

wishes. ?* ®««^t. 

mg one- 

233. Elephants certainly do not fall into the mouth of the self. 

sleeping lion. The ixon which cannot be broken is 
brought by expedients to fluidity. 

234. That the water is the subduer of the fire is surely well 

known in the world, but it is dried up by that fire if 
assisted by proper means. 

235. The foot is placed on the wild elephant by stratagem. 

Among all expedients the division of friends is the best ; 
amongst the six principles of policy the refuge is the 
best. 

236. These two ought always to be used by a king who wishes 

to conquer ; without these two no king could ever 
undertake a war. 

"• See Hitop., 1, 36b. 

na hi suptasya simhasya pravisanti mukhe mrgftti. 
"0 See Kftmand., XI, 471). 

^^^ See Kftmand., XI, 49. tenaiva instead of tenaitat. 
*" See Kamand., XI, 46b. 

17 
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237. Farasparam pratikulyam ripusenapamantrinain, 
bhavet yatM tatha kuiy^lt tat praj&yadoa tat striyah. 

238. IJpd,yan sadgimd.n viksya 6atroIi svasyS^pi sarvada^ 47$ 
yuddham pranatyaye kmyat sarvasvaharane sati. 

239. Striviprabhyupapattau ca govinaiepi brahmanaih, 
prapte yuddhe kvacinnaiya bhavet api paranmukhah. 

240. Yuddham utsrjya yo yati sa devairhanyate bhrsam. 

241. Samottamadhamai raja tvahutah palayan prajah, 480 
na nivarteta sangramat ksatradharmam anusmaran.^^^ 

242. Bajanam capayoddharam brahmanam oapravasinamy 
nirgilati bhumiretau sarpo vilai§ayan iva.^^* 



237. He should contriye so that there is mutual emnity among General 

the ministers and generals of the enemy and also among Political 
the subjects and women. 

238. In case his life is in danger, or all his property is to be 

taken, he should fight having always considered the 
six-fold expedients of his enemy and of himself. 

239. If he has undertaken the war for the defence of women and 

Brahmans and on account of the destruction of cows 
even if done by Brahmans, he should never turn away. 

240. Who goes away having left the fight is quickly destroyed 

by the gods. 

241. A king who protects his subjects if he is summoned to fight 

by equal, superior, or inferior enemies should not turn 
from the contest remembering the duty of a Ksatriya. 

242. A king who does not fight and a Brahman who does not 

travel about ; these two swallows the earth, like a snake 
does the animals living in holes. 

"3 See Manu, VII, 87. 

1^^ See Mahabharata, E&jadhanua, LYII, 1, and the observations on this 
(Sloka on pp. 38 and 39. 
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243. Brahmanasyftpi capattau ksatradliannena vartatalji, 
pradastam jiyitam loke k^atram hi brahmasambhavam. ^^ 

244. Adhannah ksatriyasyaisa yacchayyamaranam bhavet, 
visrjan iSlesniapittani krpanam paridevayan.^'^ 

245. Aviksatena debena pralayam yo' dbigacchati 
ksatriyo nasya tat karma prai^amsanti purSLvidah.^^^ 

246. Na grhe maranam dastam ksatriyanam vind. ranftt, 490 
(laundiranam asaundiram adharmam krpanam hi yat.^"^ 

247. Banesu kadauam krtva jMtibhih parivaritati 
dastrastraih suyinirbhinnah ksatriyo vadham arhati.^^^ 



243. Even for a Brahman who lives during misfortune according Presovip- 

to the Ksatriya nde, it is in the world a laudable Ksatrivai. 
living, for a Ksatriya is sprung from Brahma. 

244. There would be a demerit to a Ksatriya whose death 

would be on a couch, emitting phlegm and bile and 
wailing piteously. 

245. Those persons who are acquainted with the past do not 

praise the death of that Ksatriya who meets his disso- 
lution with unwounded body. 

246. The death of Ksatriyas in a house without a combat is 

not praised ; it would be despicable, unrighteous, and 
miserable. 

247. A Ksatriya has earned (a noble) death, when, surrounded 

by his relations, he has made a slaughter (of enemies) 
on the battle fields, and is well pierced with arms and 
missiles. 



"> See lIa}i&bhArata, Sftntipanra, R&jadharma, XCVIl, 23. 

|7* See Mahabharata, iSftntiparva, R&jadhanna, XGYII, 24. 

^^^ See ibidem, 25 ; instead of iaetam tata, and instead of vind rapdt prailat- 
yate. 

^^B See ibidem, 28 ; but the second half of the dloka difiers, for instead of it 
we read tikf^il^ iastrairabhikliffa^ ksatriyo mrtyum arhfUi. The 
change in the reading ttkffiai^ iaetraii, for iaetrdetraih is significant* 
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248. Ahave^u mltho'nyonyaxn jighaituwnto mahiksitah 
yadhyam^nali param daktya svargam yairfyaparan- 495 

249. Bliarturartheca yah doro yikramet vahinTnmkhe 
bhayat na nivarteta tasya syargo hyanantakah. 

250. Ahave nihatam dtxram na sooeta kadacana^^ 
nirmuktah sanrapapebhyah ptito yati salokatam. 

251. Yarapsarassahasiani 6uram ayodhane hatam 500 
tvaramangh pradlravanti hyayam mama bbavet iti.^^^ 

252. Mimibliirdirghatapasa prd.pyate yat padam mahat 
yaddhabhimiikhanihataih 6tlraih tat drak avapyate. 

253. Etat tapadca pirnyam ca dharmasoaiya sand.tanah 

catvara airamastasya yo yuddhe na palayate.^^^ 505 



248. The rulers of the earth, who, wishing to kill each other 

in battles, are fighting with utmost streng^, go to 
heaven with not averted heads. 

249. That hero who fights for the sake of his king in front of the 

army, nor turns away from fear, is sure of the ever- 
lasting heaven. 

250. One should never bewail a hero who is killed in battle, 

freed from all sins he goes purified to the world specially 
assigned to him. 

251. Towards a hero who is killed in battle run thousands of the 

best Apsaras, saying : ''this one should be mine." 

252. That grand step which after long penance is obtained by 

sages, is quickly won by heroes, who are killed with 
their faces turned towards the contest. 

253. He who does not run away in the battle, earns this penance, 

this merit, this primeval virtue and the four stages. 

i7» See Manu, YII, 89 ; and Nltipraka^kft, VII, 44. 

^•0 Compare Mahabh&rata, Rftjadharma, XCYIII, 43b. 

181 See Par&torasmrti, IV, 37 ; and Mahabh&rata, ibidem, XOVIII, 45b 
and 46a ; the latter half 6loka nuiB there thus : tyaramftpAbhidhavanti 
mama bharta bhavet iti. 

i» See Mah&bhArata, ibidem XOVIII, 46b and 47a. 
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254. Na hi dauryat param kincit trisu loke^u vidyate 
durah saryam p&layati 6uxe sarvam pratii^tihitam.^^ 

255. Caranam acard. annam adaihstrai daihstrin&m api 
apanayah paniinatd.m annam dtirasya k&tarah.^^ 

256. Dvavimau purusau loke stLryaman^alabhedinau ^^<> 
parivrat yogaynktadca rane oabhimukho hatah.^^^ 

257. Atm&nam gopayet dakto vadhenapyatatdiyinahy 
suvidyabraliinanaguroryuddhe 6rutinidardanat. 

258. Atatayitvam apanno br&Iunanah sudravat smrta^ 
natatayivadhe doso hanturbbayati kadoana.^^ 5X5 



254. In the three worlds there is nothing known better than 

heroism, the hero protects all, in a hero all is fixed. 

255. The food of moving beings is the immoveable, of those 

who have fangs those that have no fangs, of those 
who have hands those who have no hands ; the food 
of the hero is the coward. 

256. These two persons in the world have penetrated to the 

sphere of the sun, the devotee who is immersed in 
deep meditation, and he who is kiUed, whilst turned to 
the battle. 

257. A strong man may according to the order of the Veda When a 

protect himself in the battle by slaying a preceptor, B™^"^*". 
who is a learned Brahman, if he attempts his life. allowed. 

258. A Brahman who has committed a murder is regarded as a 

Budra; for the murder of an assassin no fault whatever 
is to be found with the person who kills him. 



"3 5^d Mahftbharata, ibidem, XCIX, 18. 

^M See Mah&bhftrata, ibidem, XCIX, 15. 

0ara9ftm acara hyannam adaih^trft daihftri^&m api 
&pah pipasatftm axinam annam iturasya katar&h. 

»«» See Parftterasmrti, IV, 32. 

^•* Compiue Vanu, YIII, 351a, 
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259. Udyamya dastram ayantam bhranam apyatatd^yinam 
nihatya bhranaha na syat ahatrS. bhrunahs* bhavet.^^' 

260. Apasarati yo yuddhat jivitarthi naradhamah 
jivan eva mrtah sopi bbxinkte rastrakrtam tvagham. 

261. Mitram va svaminam tyaktvd. nirgaoohati ranat oa yah 520 
Bo'nte narakam apnoti sa jivah nindyate'khilaih. 

262. Mitram apadgatam drstva sabayam' na karoti yah 
akirtim labhate so'tra mrto narakam rcchati.^^ 

263. Yisrambh&t 6aranam praptam saktah tyajati durmatih 

sa yati narake ghore y^vat indrascaturdada. 525 



259. He who has raised a weapon against an approaching 

assassin, though this be a Yaidika Brahman, (and) killed 
him, should not be considered as a Yaidikabrahman- 
murderer ; if he has not killed him, he should be 
regarded as such. 

260. He who desirous of his life goes away from the battle is a Punish- 

very bad man, though alive he is surely dead ; he has ^^ardice 
to bear the sin done in the realm. 

261. He who, having left his friend or his king, goes from the 

battle field, goes at his death to hell, and is blamed 
by all during his life. 

262. He who, having seen his enemy going into danger, does not 

help him, acquires infamy here and goes, when dead, to 
hell. 

263. The wicked, who though strong, deserts him who confid- 

ingly comes to him for protection, stays in a fearful 
hell, as long as there are fourteen Indras. 

1^ See Mah&bhftrata, (Sftntiparra, B&jadhanna, LVI, 28-30, and p. 38. 
Compare Manu, VIII, 350. 

Gurom v& bfllavrddhau v& brfthmaijam v& bahuiSrutam 
fttat&yinam ftyftntam hany&t ev& vicaiayan ; 
and about bhranaha Manu, YIII, 317. 

^^ Compare with this and the preceding Slokas the Mahftbharata as above, 
20-21. 
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264. Sudurvrttam yada ksatram ndiayejustu brahmand.^ 
yuddham krtvd,pi dastrd.straima tad& papabbd^ginah. 

265. Hinam yada k^trakulam nioairlokah prapldjate 
tadapi brabmana yuddbe nadayeyu^ tu tan dbruvam. 

266. TJttamam mantrikastrena nalikastrena madbyamam ^^ 
dastraib kanistbam yuddbam tu babuyuddbam tato'dba- 

mam. 

267. Mantreritamabadaktibanadyaib datrunatoiam 
mantrikastrena tat yuddbam sarvayuddbottamam smrtam 

268. Nalagnicurnasamyogat lakse golanipatanam 
nalikastrena tat yuddbam mababrasakaram ripob. 

269. Kuntadidastrasangbataimadanam liptlnam oa yat 
ilastrayuddbam tu tat jneyam nalastrabbavatab sada. 

270. Earsanaih sandbimarmanam pratilomaniilomatab 
bandbanairgbatanam datroryuktya tat babuyuddbakam. 



635 



264. If tbe Brabmans sbould even witb arms and missiles destroy 

in a war bad bebaving Ksatriyas, tbey do tben commit 
no sin. 

265. If, wben tbe Esatriya caste is weak, tbe world is oppressed 

by mean persons, tben also sbould tbe Brabmans surely 
destroy tbose in war. 

266. Tbe best figbt is witb encbanted missiles, tbe middling is Modes of 

witb tubular projectile weapons, tbe lowest witb ^^fi^^^^^S* 
weapons, tbe worst is figbting witb tbe arms. 

267. Tbe destruction of enemies by arrows and otber weapons of 

great force and despatcbed by spells, and by encbanted 
missiles, is recorded as tbe best figbting of all. 

268. Tbe throwing of a ball by a tubular instrument tbrougb tbe 

application of gunpowder and a tube is very destruc- 
tive to tbe enemy. 

269. Tbe destruction of tbe enemy wbicb takes place by means 

of lances and otber weapons, is always to be known 
as tbe combat witb weapons in tbe absence of tubular 
projectile weapons. 

270. Tbe killing of tbe enemy by injuring bis joints and vital 
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271. Nalasti&ni puraskrtya laghtini oa mahanti oa oio 
tat prsthagandoa padatdn gajadvan pdj^ayoh sthitan 

krtva yuddham prarabheta bhinnaTnatyabalarinjl 

272. SaTnmiithyena prapatena pardvabhydm apay&natah 
yaddh&niikulabhtmiesta yavallabhastathavidham. 

273. Saiii3r&rdhd.in8ena prathamam senapauyuddham iritam ^^^ 
amatyagopitaih pascat amatyaih saha tat bhavet, 
nrpasangopitailL pascat sv'atah pranatyaye oa tat. 

271. Dirghadhyaniparidrantam ksutpipasahita^ramam^^^ 
yyadhidurbhiksamaraiLaih pi^itam dasyuvidrutam ;^^ 



parts, by toBsing him backwards and forwards, and by 
grasping him, is properly regarded as the fighting with 
the arms of the body. 

271. Having placed the smaU and big guna in front ; and behind 

them the infantry, and on the two flanks the elephants 
and horses, he should begin the battle, when the 
hostile army and ministers are disunited, 

272. by attacking the enemy in front, by falling on him with 

the two wings, by retreating, in such a manner so far 
as the advantage of the ground favours the combat. 

273. The battle should be first opened by generals with half the 

army, it should then be continued by the ministers with 
the troops under their command, and at last by the kmg 
himself with the troops under his special orders, when 
life at large is at stake. 

274. If his own army is exhausted by a long march, experiences 

distress through hunger and thirst, is destroyed by 
disease, famine and death, is alarmed by marauders ; 

»w5eeHitop.,III, 108a. 

DirghavartmapariArftntam nadyadrivanaaafilmlam. 
iw See Kftmand., XVIII, 50. 

Dlrghe'dhvani pari6r&ntam kfutpip&s&himaklamam 

vy&dhidurbhikfamarakaiJti pl^anam dasyuvidrutam. 
Hitop., Ill, 109a. Framattam bhojanavyagram vy&dliidurbliiksapl<j[i- 
tam 
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275. PankapajiisujalaAkandliavyastam dv&s&turam tath& 550 
prasuptam bhojane vyagram abhumi^tham asaiiisthi- 

tarn ;*®^ 

276. Ghhoragnibhayavitrastam Trstivatasam&hatam,^^^ 
evamadisu js.tisu vyasanesu samftkulam 
syasainyam sadhu rak^et tu, parasainyam vin&dayet.^^^ 

277. Upayan sadgunan mantram datroh svasjrapi ointayan 555 
dharmayuddbaili kutayuddhairhanyat eva ripum sada. 

278. Yane sapadabhrtya tu svabhrty&n vardhayan nrpah 
svadeham gopayan yuddhe oarmanii kavaoena ca ; 



275. is troubled on the roads by much mud, dust and water, is 

also out of breathy is sleepy, is engaged in eating, has 
no proper place to stand upon, is in disorder ; 

276. is frightened by the fear of horrible fires, is heavily exposed 

to wind and rain, and is distressed by such existing 
calamities, he should well guard it ; but he should 
destroy the army of his enemy, if it is in a similar state. 

277. Considering the six-fold expedients and the design of his 

enemy and his own, he should surely always kill his 
enemy by fair and unfair fighting. 

278. When the king gladdens his soldiers on the march with a 

quarter extra pay, protects his body in the battle 
with a shield and armour ; 



i>i See Eamandaklya, XVIII, 61b and 52a. 

Paiikap&ihAujalakliniiam vyastam pufijlkrtam patbi 

prafiuptam bhojanavyagram abhtimiftbam asaihsthitam. 
Hitop., Ill, 109. 

Pramattam bbojanayyagram yyftdhidarbbik9apl(^tam 
asaihstbitam abbayi^tbam vr^tiv&tasam&ku^am. 
^^ See Hitop., Ill, lOSb. Ghor&gnibbayasantTastam k^utpipasarditam 
tatbA, and K&mandaklya, XVIII, 52b, Caurftgnibbayavitrastam 
vr^ti^&tasam&bitam. 
i»» See Kftmandaklya, XVIII, 53. 

syasainyam sadbu rak^eta parasainyam oa gbAtayet. 

18 
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279. Payayitva madam saiiiyak sainikan dauryavarddliaiiam 
nalastrena oa khadgadyaih sainiko ghatayet arim. 5<iO 

280. Euntena s&di banena rathago gajago'pi oa 
gajo gajena yfttavyah turagena turangamah. 

281. Bathena ca ratho yojyah pattind. pattir eva ca 
ekenaikadoa daatrena dastram astrena vastrakam. 

282. Na ca hanyat sthalara^ham na klibam na krtanjalim 665 
na muktakedam asinam na tayd.smiti vadinam.^^ 

283. Na suptam na visannaham na nagnam na nirftyudham 
na yudhyam^nam padyantam, yudhyamanam parena oa,}^^ 



279. has made his soldiers drink up to a state of intoxication-— 

« 

the strengthener of bravery — ; the soldier kills his enemy 
with a tubular instrument (yu»), swords and other 
weapons. 

280. A charioteer should be assailed by a lance, a person on a 

carriage or elephant by an arrow, an elephant by an 
elephant, a horse by a horse. 

281 . A carriage is to be opposed by a carriage, and a foot-soldier 

certainly by a foot-soldier, one person by another person, 
a weapon by a weapon, or a missile by a missile. 

282. He should not kill a person, who is alighted on the ground, Who 

nor one who is emasculated, nor one who has joined ^e^mJd 
his hands as a supplicant, nor one who sits with dis- 
hevelled hair, nor one, who says, '* I am thine ;" 

283. nor one who is asleep, nor one without a coat of mail, nor 

a naked, nor an unarmed person, nor a combatant who 
is looking on, nor one who is fighting with another ; 



iM See Manu, VII, 91 ; Nltiprak&dika, VII, 46 ; and MahAbharata, Raja. 
dharma, XCVI, 3, and XCVIII, 48a. 

"* See Manu, VII, 92. 

na yudhyam&nam padyantam na parena samag^atam ; 
and Nltiprakai^ikft, VII, 47. 
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284. 



285. 



286. 



287. 



288. 



289. 



Pibantam na ca bhunjanam anyakdjyakulam na ca 
na bhltam na pard^vrttam Batam dharmam anusmaran.^^ 
Vrddho balo na hantavyo naiva stn kevalo nrp^y 
yathayogyam tu samyojya nighnan dharmo na hlyate. 
Dharmajiiddhe tu ktlte vai na santi niyamd. ami 
na yuddham kutasadrdam nftdanam balavadripoh. 
Bamakrsnendradidevaih kutam evadrtam pnra ; 
kutena nihato Bd.lir Yavano Namuoih tatha. 
PraphuUavadanenaiva tatha komalaya gira 
k^uradharena manasa ripoh chidram sulak^ayet. 
Panoaditidatanikah senakaryam vicintayan 
Badaiva yyuhasanketayadya6abdd.ntayartinah 
sanoareynh sainikaSca rajarastrahitaisina^. 



670 



675 



580 



284. nor one who is drinking or eating, nor one engaged in 

another matter, nor one who is frightened, nor one who 
is running away ; remembering the custom of the good. 

285. Neither is an old man or a child to be killed, surely not a 

woman and especially not a king. If one kills, having 
fought in a suitable manner, no virtue is violated. 
236. These restrictions exist in fair but not in unfair fighting, 
^ for the destruction of a powerf id enemy there is no fight- 
ing like unfair fighting. 

287. Unfair fighting was certainly observed by Kama, Ersna, 

Indra and other gods ; Bali, Yavana and also Namuci 
were killed by unfair fighting. 

288. With a cheerful face certainly and with a pleasing voice, 

but with a mind sharp as a razor he should always 
keep in view the vulnerable point of the enemy. 

289. A king with 8,500 soldiers should study the working of an Rules how 

army, and the soldiers should always march, being well army, 
acquainted with the words (of command), the bugle- 
oalls, sounds, signs, and military arrays, wishing for 
the welfare of the king and kingdom. 



"« See Manu, VII, 93b. 
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290. Bheditam datnrna dr^ivft svasenain gh&tayet ca t&m. 

291. Pratyagre kannani krte yodhairdadyat dhanam oa tan 
pdritosyam vadhik&ram kramato' rham nrpah sada. 

292. Jalannatrnasaitirodhaih datrum sampldya yatnatah ^^ 
purast&t visame dede pado&t hanjrat tu vegavan. 

293. Kaiasvamamahadanairbhedayitvd. dvi^adbalam 
nityayisrambhasaihsttptam prajagarakrtai§ramam, 
yilobhyapi pard.nikam apramatto vinadayet. 

294. K^anam yuddhaya sajjeta ksanam cd^pasaret punah ^^0 
akasmat nipatet dUrat dasyuvat paritah sadft. 

295. Bupyam hemaca kupyam ca yo yat jayati tasya tat^^^ 
dadyat kary&nurupam ca hrsto yodhan prahar^ayan. 



290. A king having observed that his army has been won over 

by the enemy, he should destroy it. 

291. A king should always, after a fresh victory has been won Rewards 

by his soldiers, give them a gratifying reward, and ^^ ' 
deserving promotion in due order. • 

292. Having at first harassed the enemy in a hiUy country by Haraasirg 

cutting off water, food and grass, he should afterwards ®®^®™y- 
vanquish him. 

293. Having sown dissensions in the hostile army by great gifts * 

of counterfeit gold, and having deceived the (remaining) 
inimical host, which is sleeping in complete security 
and tired out by watches, a vigilant king should 
destroy it. 

294. At one moment he should endeavour to fight, at another 

moment he should retreat again, he should suddenly 
fall upon him from far, being always on every side, 
like a robber. 

295. The silver, gold and copper, which a soldier wins, belong to Concern. 

him, and the king should eagerly, gratifying the warri- j^ v^^^- 
ors, bestow on them rewards according to merit 
I »i ■ J i. I I III I 

w See Manu, VII, 96. 
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296. Yijitya oa ripun evam sam&dadjr&t karam tath& 
rajyariidam va sarvarajyam nandayeta tata^i prajftli. 

297. Turyamangalagho^eiLa svaklyam puiam &yidet 
tatpra](Lti putravat sarvah pdlayet&tmas&tkrt&t^. 

298. Niyojayet mantriganam aparam maiitracintane 
dede kdle ca patre ca hyadimadliy&vas&iiata^ 

bhavet mantraphalam kidrk upayena katham tviti. ^oo 

299. Mantryadyadhikita^ kdjyam yavaraj&ya bodhayet 
padcat rajne tu taih fiakam yuvarajo nivedayet. 

300. Raja saibd§.sayet adau yuvarajam tata)^ tu Bah 
jruvarajo mantriganan rajagre te'dhikarina^. 

301. Sadasatkarma rdijanam bodhayet hi ptirohitah. ^^^ 



296. Having thus conquered his enemy he should take tribute, Tribute. 

a part of the kingdom or the whole kingdom and 
gladden afterwards his subjects. 

297. He should enter his town amidst the propitious sound of 

musical instruments, and he should protect all the 
people confided to him like sons. 

298. He should appoint one set of ministers (for administration) ; Adminis- 

and another for the consideration of council, (to consider) J^^q^q, 
according to place, time, and person, according to the cutive 
beginning, midst or end, what means should be adopted 
and what would be the result of the policy. 

299. The prime minister should inform the crown prince of the Privy 

state of affairs, (and) the crown prince should together ^^^"^^ 
with these (ministers) afterwards impart it to the king. 

300. The king should at first issue instructions to the crown 

prince, the crown prince should then in the presence of 
the king give commands to the boards of ministers, and 
these to their officers. 

301. The priest should truly teach the king right and wrong. Priest. 
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302. Gramd^t bahih samipe tu sainikan dKarayet sada 
gramyasaiiukayoiiia sy&t uttamamadharmamata. 

303. Sauukartham tu panyani samye sandhdjnyet prthak' 
naikatra vasayet Bamyaxn vatsaram tu kadacana. 

304. Send^ahasram Bajjam syat ksan&t saiiidasayet tatha 6io 
QCkihdasayet syaiiiyaind.n Hainikftn aatame dine. 

305. Can^atvam atateyitvam id^jakarye vilambanam 
anistopeksanam rajnah svadliarmaparivarjanam, 

306. Tyajantu samika nityam samlapam apicaparaih, 
nrpajnaya vina gramam na Tideynh kadacana, 615 

307. Sv&dhikariganasyapi hyapar&dliam didantu nah, 
mitrabhavena vartadhyam svamikarye sadakhilai^. 



302. The king should always place the soldiers outside the Soldiers 

village but near; between villagers and soldiers there ?°*^.*? ^^^ 
should be no relation of creditor and debtor. 

303. He should open separately bazars in the camp for the Bazaar. 

sake of the soldiers, and he should never let an army 
remain at one place a year. 

304. A king should order that a troop of a thousand men be 

ready at a moment's notice, he should teach the soldiers 
his orders in eight days. 

305. ** Let the soldiers always avoid committing a rash act, a Oeneral 

murderous assault, delay in the service of the king, ^'^®"- 
overlooking what is disagreeable to the king, and 
neglect in the performance of their duties ; 

306. ** Let them avoid having conversations with strangers ; nor 

should they enter a village without the permission of 
the king. 

307. ** Let them communicate to us any mistake made by an 

officer or a man belonging to the rank and file ; and 
may you always be while in the service of the king 
in a state of friendship with all. 
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308. Sujjyalamoa raksantu dastrastravasan&ni oa 
annaiujalainpra8thaind.tram patram bahvaimaBadhakam. 

309. Sasanat anyatha caran vine^jami yamalayam 020 
bhedayita ripudhanam grhity& daridayantu mdm. 

310. Sainikairabhyaset nityam vyahadyanukitim nrpati 
tathayane'yane laksyam astrapatairbibhedayet. 

311. Say am pratah sainikan&m kuryat Baogananam nrpati 
]atyakrtivayodedagramayd.s§.n vimrdya oa. 626 

312. Kalam bhrtyavadbim deyam dattam bhrtyasya lekhayet 
kati dattam hi bhrtyebhyo vetane pd.rito8ikam9 

tat praptipatram grhnly^t dadyat vetanapatrakam. 

313. Sainikah diksita ye ye te^u ptlrna bhrtih smrtd* 
vyuhabhyase niyuktd, ye te^vardham bhrtim avahet. 680 



308. ** Let them keep very clean the arms, projectile weapons 

and dress, the food, water, the vessel which holds a 
protf/Aa-measure and in which much food can be 
prepared. 

309. ** I shall remove the soldiers who disobey these orders to the 

abode of Death. The soldiers disbanded for plunder 
should show me what booty they have taken from the 
enemy.*' 

310. A king should always practise with his soldiers the 

manner of formations, and other military drills, and 
should likewise try every half year to pierce the target 
by discharging projectile weapons. 

311. A king should every evening and morning muster his Mueter. 

soldiers, having enquired into their caste, physique, 
age, country, village and station. 

312. He should write down the time, the amoimt of pay, what Pay. 

pay has been given and is to b6 given, what present 
has been given to the soldier in his pay. He should 
take a receipt for it, and should give a pay-bill. 

313. For the soldiers, who are disciplined, is mentioned full-pay; 

to those, who are undergoing instruction in military 
formations he should give half -pay. 
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314. Asatkarti&dritam sainyain nft^ayet satniyogatfth. 

315. Nipaqrasadgimarataiike gonadve^ino narah 
asadgunod&sinah ke hanj^Lt t&n yimrdan nrpah, 
Bukh&saktan tyajet bhrty&n guninopi nrpah sada. 

316. 8ti8y&ntalokavi§ya8(;& yojyah trantahpuiadi^u ^5 
dharyd^ 8asYd.ntAyidvast& dhanadivyayakarmani. 

317. Tatha hi lokavidvasto bahyakrtye niyajyate 
anyath& yojit&h te tu pariv&d&ya kevalam. 

318. datrosambandhino ye ye bliiim& mantriganadayah 
nfpadurgunato nityam hrtam&nagunadikah, 640 
Bvak&ryasadhaka ye tu subhrtya posayet ca tan. 



314. A king should destroy an army which is attached to an 

untrustworthy general, who is in collusion with the 
enemy. 

315. A king, remembering those persons, who rejoice in his Treatment 

faults and hate his virtues, or who are indifferent to °* *?'" 

yants. 

his faults, should kill them ; servants who are devoted 
to pleasure he should dismiss, even if they are other- 
wise good. 

316. Well disposed and popular persons should be placed in Appoint- 

his harem and elsewhere ; well disposed and reliable ?^?^** !i°T 

*^ to be filled. 

persons should be employed in the distribution of 
money, &c. 

317. A person who has gained the confidence of the people 

should be likewise appointed to posts outside the palace, 
otherwise if incompetent persons were appointed, they 
would only bring on discredit. 

318. He should support with good pay the group of ministers Creating 

and other officers, who will serve his interests, and who z!?^^' ^v 

^ ' ' sionsintne 

while actually in the service of the enemy are dis- enemy's 
affected, and who have lost their pride, virtue, and 
other good qualities through the badness of their king. 
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319. Lobhena'sevanat bhinnah tesvardham bhrtim avahet 
datmtyaktan suguninah subhrtya palayet nrpah. 

320. Pararastre lirte dadyat bhrtim bhinnavadhim tatha 

dadyat ardham tasya putre striyai padamitam kila. 645 

321. Hrtarajyasya putradau sadgiine padasammitam 
dadyat va tadrajyatastu dyatrmdamdam prakalpayet. 

322. Hrtarajyasya nicitam kodam bhagartham aharet. 

323. Kausidam va taddhanasya purvoktardham prakalpayet, 
taddhanam dvigunam yavat na tat ttirdhyam kada- 650 

cana. 

324. Svamahatvadyotanartham hrtarajyan pradharayet 
prarauanairyadi sadvrttan durvrttastu prapidayet. 



319. The king should give half pay to those who are gone away 

(and have come back) from greed and disregard ; he 
should provide excellent persons who have left the 
enemy, with good pay. 

320. If the kingdom of an enemy has been taken, he should What t» 

give him pay from the time of the deposition ; half the f^y^^.^ 
amount he should give to the son, a quarter surely to quished 
the wife. 

321. He should give to the son or other relation of a dethroned 

prince, if he is very good, a fourth part of the income 
from the kingdom, or he may assign to him the thirty- 
second part of the kingdom. 

322. He should take for his own share the amassed treasure of 

the dethroned prince. 

323. Or he may fix on the dethroned prince the interest accruing 

from the treasure, i.e,, the above mentioned portion (-sV), 
till the total sum (received by him) is double the 
amount of the treasure. 

324. He should maintain well the dethroned princes for the 

glory of his own greatness, if they are good with the 
honors formerly enjoyed by them ; but if bad, he should 
suppress them. 

19 
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325. AsU<U^ datodhft Y&pi kuiyat dyidasadhapi ya 
y&mikarttiani.ahor&tram yamikan loksya ndnyatha. 

326. Adau prakalpitSu aiiuidii blmjeyuryamikastatha 656 
&dyah panastvantim&mdam syapurvaniidam tato'pare. 

327. Funarva yojayet tadvat adye'ntyam oantime tatah 
svaptLrv^Liiidam dyitiye'lmi dviliyadih kramagatam. 

328. Caturbhyastvadhikdiii nityam yamikan yojayet dine 
yugapad yojayet drstva bahttn va kaTyagauravam. q^q 

329. CaturOnan yamikanstu kad§. naiva niyojayet. 

330. Yadraksyam upadedyam yat Adedyam yd^mikaya tat 
tatsamaksam hi sarvam syat yamiko'pioa tat tatha. 



325. For the Bake of the watchmen he should divide night and Watch- 

day into eight, ten or twelve watches, having previ- °^®^* 
ouslj looked at the (the number of the) watchmen, not 
otherwise. 

326. The watchmen will also share (amongst them all) the origi- 

nally fixed watches ; the first watchman will again take 
the last watch, and each of the others wiU take the 
watch of his predecessor. 

327. Or he may also appoint as before the last watchman to the 

first and last watch ; the second watchman and the 
others should in due order obtain on the second day, 
&c. the watch of the first watchman. 

328. He should always appoint everyday more than four watch- 

men, or on some occasions having seen that the work 
is heavy, he should appoint many. 

829. He should never appoint less than four watchmen. 

830. The watchman should be told what is to be guarded, 

and what is to be communicated ; all should be before 
his eyes, and the watchman should do it accordingly. 
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331. Eilakoste tu svarnadi rakset nijamitavadhi 

svaiiidtote dardayet anyajamikam tu yathdxthakam. ^^ 

332. Ksane ksane yamlkanam karyam duiat subodhanam. 

333. Satkrtan niyaman sarvan yad& sampddayet nrpah 
tadaiva nrpatih ptijyo bhavet sarve^u nanyathd.. 

334. Yasyasti niyatam karma niyatah sadgraho yadi 
niyato'sadgrahatyago nrpatvam so'dnute dram. 670 

335. Yasy&niyamitam karma s&dliutyam vaoanam tvapi 
sadaiva kutilah syat tu svapadat drak vinaSyati. 

336. Napi vyaghragajah i§akta mrgendram dasitum yathd* 
na tatha mantrinah sarve nrpam syaoohandagaminam. 



381. He should up to the appointed time guard the gold and 
other things in the bolted treasury, (and) at the end of 
his watch he should show the amount of the treasure 
to another watchman. 

332. There should be kept continually from a distance a good 

lookout on the watchmen. 

333. If a king should succeed in having all his orders well Respect 

executed, he will surely be honoured among all men, by'a^g. 
but not otherwise. 

334. The king, who is steady at his work, shows kindness to 

good people and discountenances bad persons, enjoys 
his kingdom for a long time. 

335. The king, who is unsteady in his work, good behaviour 

and speech, and who is always deceitful, disappears soon 
from his throne. 

336. As tigers and elephants even are not able to govern the 

lion, thus also all ministers are not able to govern a 
king, who goes on as he likes. 
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337. Nibhrta <i}iikrtd.steiia nissaratvam hi tesvatah 676 
gajo nibadhyate naiva tulabharafwhaaralcaih. 

338. nddhartam drak gajah saktah paakalagnagajam bali, 
nitibhrastanrpam tvanyanrpa uddha.ranak8amali. 

339. Balavannrpabhrtje' Ipe' pi srih tejo yatha bbavet 

na tatha hmanrpatau tanmantrisvapi no tatha. qqq 

340. Bahunam aikainatyam hi nrpaterbalavattarain 
bahusutrakrto rajjuh siTiihidyakarsanaksamah. 

341. Hinarajyo ripubh|rtyo na sainyam dharayet bahu, 
kodavrddhim sada kniyat svaputradyabhivrddhaye. 

342. Ksudhaya nidraya sarvam aj^anam dayanam 6ubham 685 
bhavet yatha tath& kuryat anyathadu daridrakrt. 



337. By the king are humbled and censured the ministers, 
among them is therefore surely weakness ; an elephant 
is not bound even by 1,000 loads of cotton. 

^38. A strong elephant is able to draw out quickly another 
elephant who sticks in the mud ; a king is only able to 
reform an iniquitous king. 

939. Even if the servants of a mighty king are insignificant 
there may be power and splendour ; but it will not be 
the same with a weak king, even if his ministers are 
not so. 

340. The unanimity of many makes a king very strong ; a 

rope made of many strings is able to drag a lion and 
other beasts. 

341. A king whose kingdom is reduced and who has become a a weak 

dependent of his enemy should not maintain a larere ^^ffdom 

--T--. ,. ° how to 

army, he should always increase his treasure, for the stren^en 

recovery of power by his son and descendants. 

342. He should so work that through hunger and sleepiness 

every kind of food and couch becomes agreeabloi 
otherwise he will soon become poor. 
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343i Disanaya vyayam kuryat nrpo nityam na cSnyathft. 

344. Dliannaiutiviliiii& ye dorbala api vai nrp^y 
8ud}iarmabalayugrd.jna dandy&ste cauravat sadSt. 

345. Sarvadharmavanat nicanrpo'pi dresthatam iyd.t 680 
uttamo'pi nrpo dharmandian&t nicatdm iy&t. 

346. DharmaxlliannapraYrttau tu nrpa eva hi karanam 
sa hi dieethatamo loke nrpatvam yah 8amd.pnuyd.t. 

347. ManvSdyairadrto yo'rthah tadartho Bhdxgavena vai, 
dy&yiiiu§atidatam 6lok& nltisare praturtitah. 096 

348. Sukroktanitisaram yah cintayet anitom sada 
vyavahftradhiiraiii vodhum sa dakto nrpatirbhayet. 

349. Na kaveh sadrdi nitih trisu lokesu vidyate 
kavyaiva nitiranya tu kunitirvyayaharinam. 



343. A king should always spend in this manner, not otherwise. 

344. Those kings who are surely deficient in righteousness and 

good behaviour, and are also weak, should be punished 
by a strong and righteous king, like thieves. 

345. A lowbred king even may obtain excellence by the 

protection of righteousness, while a king of the 
highest caste may be ruined through the suppressiou 
of righteousness. 

346. A king is surely the cause for the prevalence of right and 

wrong ; he who obtains kingship is surely the very 
best in the world. 

347. This matter concerning worldly prosperity which was 

respected by Manu and others wag also surely respected 
by BhOrgava; 2,200 double verses are told in his 
essence of polity. 

348. He who would always consider the essence of poUtyExcel- 

spoken by Sukra, may become a king capable of bear- L^*!^? 
ing the burden of administration. polity. 

349. Such a polity as that of the Poet (6ukra) is not known in 

the three worlds. The Polity (propounded) by the 
Poet is (good) polity, any other polity among men is 
bad policy. 
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350. Nairayanti ca je nitim mandabhagyastu te nrpaJb, 700 

kd.ta]yat dhanalobhat va syurvai narakabhajanah. 



350. Those unfortunate princes, who out of cowardice or 
cupidity do not have recourse to this polity, will surely 
have their share in Hell. 



SCHEME OP TRANSLITERATION. 

Consonants. Vowels. Diphthongs. 

Gutturals •• .. ••kkhgghiihh aa eai 

Palatals •• .. ., c ch j jh fl y fi i I 

Lmgnals tth441ii;Lr(^ V f 

Dentals tthddhnls ) 

Labials • • . • • . p ph b bh m y h a tX o au 

AnusYftra .« .. •• A {reat)fifL {unreal); Avagraha '. 
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APPENDIX. I 



IDENTIFICATION OF THE MANIPUEA OF THE 
MAHABHAEATA with MANIPUEA OR MANA- 
LITRU OR MADURA IN SOUTH INDIA. 

On a previous occasion (pp. 66 and 67) we mentioned the 
city of Manipnra as a place to which the Mahabharata accord- 
ing to Mr. Talboys Wheeler -ascribes fortifications provided 
with firearms. 

This Manipura is declared by Mr. Wheeler to be the 
modem '^ Munnipur in the extreme east beyond the Bengal 
frontier ... a secluded valley lying between Eastern Bengal 
and Burmah ; and the people appear to be a genuine relic of 
the ancient Nagas."^^ 

The late Professor Christian Lassen, by far the greatest 
authority on matters connected with Indian Archaeology, 
inclines to place it on the Eastern Coast of India south of 
Chicacole at the mouth of the Ldngulya river, identifying it 
with a locality he calls Manphur-Bunder.^^ 

In order to fix the locality of Manipura it is necessary to 
follow Arjima on his journey as described in the first book 
of the Mahabharata.^^ Arjima goes first to the North, reaches 
the Q-anges, bathes in the holy river, and meets here the fair 
Ulupi, with whom he stays for some time. He visits all the 
holy places in Anga, Yanga, and Kalinga. Pursuing his 
road to the South along the Mahendra mountains, he crosses 
EaHnga, goes along the coast and reaches Manipura. Here 

^•* See History of India, 1, 144, 149, 421 and elsewhere. 

200 See Indische Alterthumskunde, I, 676, 677, (663). 2nd Note «* der 
Kame scheint im Manphur-Bunder, erlialten zu sein, welches hei Cikakul 
nahe bei Koringapatam liegt.*' 

*>i See Mahabharata, Adiparva, Chap. 174, 176 ; Bharatacamptl, III. 
Stavaka ; Oriental Hist. MSS. Vol. I, 226, 226. 
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reigned the king Oitravalianay who had an only daughter 
Gitrangada. Aijuna demanded her in marriage, after having 
made himself known. The king did not object to this 
request, but demanded that, as Gitrangada was his only child, 
— ^for no Raja of Manipurahad ever had or would have more 
tiian one ohild,^the son bom to Arjuna by his daughter 
should become king of Manipura. To this Arjuna consented 
and a son, Babhruvahana, was bom to Gitrangada, and after 
Arjuna had staid for three years in Manipura^ he left it, turned 
towards the Western Goast, wandered along it to Gokarna, 
and finally met Krsna at Dvaraka. In the horse sacrifice 
Arjima came once more to Manipura, fought with, and was 
killed by, his son Babhruvahana, but was revived through the 
life-restoring jewel. 

Deciding on the evidence before us as taken from the 
Mahabharata, Mr. Wheeler's identification of the ancient 
Manipura with the modem Munnipur falls to the ground, 
and with it all his explanations of the significance of this 
myth. That the stories concerning Arjuna's journey to 
Manipura should be known among the Munnipurees of our 
days, and that they should claim to be the descendants of the 
inhabitants of ancient Manipura^®^ need not astonish anybody. 
By this time the contents of the Mahabharata are pretty 
well known all over India and its bordering states, and the 
Munnipurees do not stand alone in arrogating to themselves 
historical fame by taking advantage of the resemblance of 
names. There exist in India many places called Manipura. 

Equally wrong, though less objectionable, is the conjecture 
of Lassen. There does not exist near Ghicacole a place 
called Manphur-Bunder. The name of the town he thought 
of is not Manphur-Bunder, but Mafus-Bandar. It lies on 
the left bank of the Langulya river near the sea, and is a 
comparatively modem place, as its name, which is a mixture 



«» See History of India, I. p. 149. 
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of Arabic and Persian words, dearly indicates. M&ffls Bandar 
(tfo^-^-^ooj^tf)) should be properly transcribed Mahfuz 

Bandar (^ i3jo i^JLs*^)* which means a 8^(^r^ harbour , serving 

once probably Chicacole (Srlkdkulam) for such a purpose. 
Professor Lassen anxious to find a place on the north-eastern 
coast of the Dekkan which he could identify with Manipura, 
the capital of Babhruvahana, fixed on Maftks Bandar, mis- 
taking Mafus for Manphur (Manipura) most likely in conse- 
quence of a wrong application of the diacritical points over 
two letters. It may here be remarked that the originally 
Persian word Bandar is quite conmionly used in Telugu, in 
the meaning of harbour, thus, e.g., Masulipatam is generally 
called Bandar. The reason of this fact is that the seafaring 
population are mostly Muhammedans, the Arabs being in 
former times great navigators in these parts of the world.^' 

I believe that Professor Lassen was to a great extent induced 
to fix Manipura so far norths by limiting too much the 
extent of the Mahendra-mountain range, which he opined to be 
a particular mountain situated in Kalinga, and starting from 
these premises he went so far as to declare that the country 
Ealinga was wrongly mentioned in the Mahabharata, as 
the region which, together with Anga and Yanga, Arjuaa 
has passed through on his journey. The name Mahendra can 
apply to all the mountains near the Eastern Coast, including 
the Eastern Ghats as well as the mountains near the sea of 
Bengal in the utmost south. Indra is the regent of the 
East, and the whole Eastern Coast is under his protection ; 
a mountain near Bajamandry in the north is called SdjamO' 
hindra and the highest and most southern mountain in India 
bears the name Mahendragiri, 

In the Bamayana Hanuman is said to have jumped from 



*°^ North of Vizianagram lies inland a place called Mupipurip^ta* 
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the ICahendra mountaiii to Ceylon (Lanka). This exjdoit 
wenld have heea somewhat more difficult if Hannman 
had to jun^ from Mafofibandar to that island ; as he would 
have be^i oUiged to leap into ihe dark, for be ooidd hardly 
see Ceylon from a place near Chicacole^. 

The mountain from which Hanuman is said to have 
jumped to Ceylon, hears to this day the name Mahendragiru 
It is the same hOl, near which the fierce warrior sage Parasu* 
rama lived. This Mahendragiri is the highest and most 
prominent peak north of Cape Comorin. It is 5,430 feet 
high and serves the sailors as a land mark ; on its souihem 
side lies the town PannagudL 

On the east of the south part of the Eastern Chhats, which 
is called there by the inhabitants also Mahendra, lies Madura, 
and a few miles still further east lies Manaluru. It may be 
here remarked, that Manaluru or Manipura lay formerly 
much nearer to the sea, as India has increased considerably 
on this side of the coast. In old legends we read, that the 
sea encroached on some occasions to the walls of Madura. 

The Sanskrit name of this Manaluru is Manipura, and as 
such it was the capital of the ancient Pandya kingdom. 
Kuladekhara Pandya is mentioned both in Tamil and Telugu 
records as the founder of Manipura^ which was otherwise 
known by the name of Manaluru. The local traditions all 
coincide on this point. Manipura or Manaluru was the 
original site of the capital of the Pandya kings, which was 
afterwards transferred to Madura in its immediate neigh- 

*<M See 'BaxtAjss^ Ei^kindhAkft^^a* LXVII, 40—43. 

40. Araroha nagadreftluun mahendram arimardanat^. 
43. Vicacftra hari^re^tl^o mahendiasamayikramah. 
Ibidem, Simdaraka]^4a> !» 15» 213, 214. 
fiam&yanasafLgraha, Suiidarakft94a» I* 1* 

1, Tato Mahendradikhar&t utplutya Hanum&n ball 
flmras&siihliike bhittva LaiikabahiraTfttarat. 
Mah&nfttaka, Sundaraka^^^i !> 1^> l'^* 126, 127* 
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lK>iiTlu)od.^^ In some chronioles Manipura is also called 
Kaly anapura ; the proposed identification of Kalyanapuim 
with Kuxkhi is quite without foundation. 

Occasional excavations round Manaluru have l^ught t^ 
light substantial evidences of ancient structures, especially in 
the fields of Manaluru Cintamani, midway between the present 
Manaluru and Madura ; old coins and andent gold ornaments 
have also been found there in quantities. The neighbouring 
country round Manaluru stands among the natives in the 
reputation of contaioing many hidden treasures^ and people 
often try to find them by means of the wand. 

It is a most important coincidence that in some old MSS. of 
the Mahabharata, instead of the name Manipura, the chapters 
of the Asvamedha, which should contain it, give actually the 
name Manaltiru.^^ 

In the '^ Oriental Historical Manuscripts '^ of the Bev. Mr; 
Taylor occurs, iostead of Manaluru the name Manavuru, but 
from further evidence given by Mr. Taylor himself^ both names 
apply to one and the same place.^^ In some chronicles Madura 
is substituted for Manipura, and Arjuna is said to have 
married the daughter of the Pandya king of Madura.^®* 

20« See Tamil Kadjan MS. No. 2327 in the €k)vemmeiit Orient. MSS. Library 
ibidem, Local Records XL VII, 105 : '* Madhurasamipamandunna Manipuram 
«iiag& MaQalturu ca]]drayaibdam.Eula6ekbarapA9cjiyn4n rajyapaidpalana, saihv. 
4, 100." According to some Euladekbara himself transferred the capital froni» 
Manipura to Madura. 
«» See Afivamedha, LXI, 1—3 ; LXVIl, 1 ;; LXVIH, 1 ; LXIX, 1. 
LXI. 1. E[rame^a sah& yastvevam vicaran Bharatar^abha 
IfdPfta/t^rMpaterdedeun up&yat saha Panda vai^. 

2. Srutyft tu nrpatirvlvam pitasam Babhrnvahana^ 
niryayaix vinayenaryo biahmaijiarghyapurassarah. 

3. JUafMi/t^regvaram caivam upayantam dhanailjayah.. 
LXVII. 1. Putrastasya mahabhago JlfajjaWr^varo yuva. 

liXYIII. 1. Prayopavifte nrpatam Jfana/tf r^dvare tatha. 
LXIX. 1. TTim agamanakrtyam te Kauravyakulanandinl 
Ma^a^t^rMpatestasya tathaiva cara^ajire. 
*^ See Oriental Historical Manuscripts, by William Taylor, Missionajy^ 
1, 13, 67, 120. 

^«^«tf Ibidem, p. 122. 
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The adyentmes of Aijuna during his exile have always 
been a subject of great interest among the TniHawn^ and 
many of his exploits have gained for him a &Yorite plaoe 
among the P&n4aya heroes. 

Especially his journey to Manipura has been largely 
oommented upon, as through his stay at that place and his 
marriage with the crown-princess Gitrangada, the family of 
the Pslndyas became united with that of the Pandavas. 

Gitravahana and his grandson Babhruvahana are fre- 
quently mentioned as Pandyas as weU inoldas in more modem 
records, and on this point they are unanimous. Mr. Nelson, 
the able compiler of the Manual of the Madura District, is by 
far too positive, when he says that in the Mahabharata no 

for there exist copies which contain such an account.^^ 

The fame and power of the Pandavas must have spread 
all over India and beyond it, for the conqueror of Ceylon, 
Yijaya, belongs also to this family. 

Whether the connection of the Pandyas with the Pandavas 
was a real one, or whether it was only assumed by the former 
to invest themselves with greater authority and to raise their 
position in the eyes of the people is now difficult to find out, 
but the belief in such connection is a matter of fact. 

According to a chronicle quoted by Mr. Taylor the 
Pandya kings were descended from Yayati, the son of Nahusa. 
Yayati had two sons by Devayani, the daughter of Uianas, 
Tadu and Turvafia (Turvasu). " The younger brother of 
Yadu (t.6., Turvada,) was the first Pandian. The place of his 
reigning was Manalur. Among those of this race, one, 
named Kulaseghara Pandian, by the favor of Siva, out down 
a forest of Kadambu trees, and built a town called Madura, 
where he lived."^^® 

«>» See Manual of the Madura District, by J. H. Nelson, M,A., Ill, 49. 
310 /s^ Oriental Historical Manuscripts, 1, 120. 
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We thus see, if the legend just narrated rests on any 
authority, that Manipura or Manalidru through its king, who 
was a son of daughter of Bukra, is oonnected with SukrS*- 
carya, — ^the presumed author of the Bukramti, and the 
expounder of the fabrication of gunpowder and the construc- 
tion and handling of guns, — ^is the same Manipura, of which 
we have read in the Mahabhdxata, that it was provided with 
firearms and guns agcunst the attack of its enemies. If Mani- 
pura is the place which corresponds to the site of Manipura 
(Manaluru) near Madura, a great many otherwise inexplicable 
contradictions are easily solved. 

The affection with which the F&ndavas are remembered in 
India, and especially in the South, seems to me not only due 
to the interest which the story of their sufferings, their 
bravery, and final victory excited everywhere, but also to some 
cause by which their memory was effectually kept alive. 

There are no monuments of great antiquity in Southern 
India, especially on the Eastern Coast, with which legendary 
lore does not somehow connect the name of the FandAvas. 
Thus we observe that their name is associated with the rock- 
cut caves in Mamand.ur near Conjeveram, and the same 
occurs in many other places, perhaps also at the rock temples 
of Kalugumalai. 

The famous Seven Pagodas near Madras, whose carvings 
are celebrated aU over India, do not form an exception to 
this rule. The monoUths representing rathas (oars) or shrines 
named after Dharmard^ja^ Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula and 
Sahadeva, and even to Draupadi, are among the most ancient 
of the carvings. Arjuna especially is a favorite ; there are two 
rathas named after him, though one of them contains now an 
image of Ganeda, and the most splendid carving, of which 
there exist also two copies, though one is in an incomplete state, 
is called Arjuna's penance. We must not forget that Arjuna 
is the presumed ancestor of the Pandyas. 
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I believe that these and other cmdi carvings originated 
with the Pandya princes^ who^ by hcmoring their ancestors^ 
conferred still greater distinction on themselves. A reigning 
dynasty alone conld have undertaken the construction of sucb 
works. The assomption that these carvings originated with 
the Ptodyas, under whose sway tot some time the whole 
Eastern Coast remained, does not contradict any historical 
statement especially as the reign oi the Pandya kings- 
extended over a long period. 

The execution of these sculptures is generally ascribed to 
the architectural energy of Buddhists and Jains, but there* 
is nothing against the assumption that the Pandyas may 
have once also followed the religious tenets of the Buddhists 
and Jains and supported their co-religionists in the same 
manner in the South as the Maurya Kings of Pataliputra 
did in the North. 

If this hypothesis can be proved to rest on historical 
evidence, we shall perhaps be able to settle before long the^ 
date of the construction of these rock carvings in a more- 
satisfactory maimer than has been done up to this day. 
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